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the philosophic observer of Nature there is one principle 
which is apparently operative in all things at all times. 
This constant principle is Change. All things are not only 
subject to change but are seen to be actually in process of chang- 
ing if observed with sufficient scientific attention. Nothing is 
stable, nothing definitely fixed, however much it may appear 
so. But all things are forever and eternally changing or being 
changed. The quality which we call stability is only an apparent, 
not areal one. Wecan only speak of something as fixed, or stable, 
in comparison with some thing else which is undergoing a more 
rapid rate of change. A rock seems to be an enduring and per- 
manent thing compared to the weed which grows beside it; which 
springs up, matures, and withers all in the space of a single season. 
And it is of course perfectly true that in comparison to the weed 
the rock is stable. But science tells us that the rock, owing to the 
action of weather, rain, snow, ice, and subsequent frost, is grad- 
ually becoming smaller as a whole, or breaking up into fragments, 
which in turn are still subject to the law of change. We are even 
told that constant movement is in process among the molecular 
particles composing the rock; that a constant shifting and vibra- 
tory action is never absent; eventually affecting, through vast 
reaches of time the very consistency of the rock itself. 

The great lesson of nature to the mind of man in the nine- 
teenth century is the fact of evolution. It was called at first the 
theory of evolution. But it is at present accepted as an indis- 
putable fact that higher forms have been derived or evolved from 
lower forms. And this in spite of the fact that there are many 
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“missing links” in the chain as shown forth by organic nature. 
Enough evidence is at hand to indicate surely the operation of this 
principle. Nothing occurs unrelatedly. Everything depends upon 
something else. The form, or complexity of organization of one of 
nature’s products, has surely depended upon, and been conditioned 
by that which has existed before, in point of time. Evolution 
means unfoldment; expansion; development, and hence implies a 
progression from the comparatively simple to the more complex. 

The converse of this principle is also true. It is degeneration. 
There is evolution and there is degeneration, and nature is full of 
the evidences of the operation of one or the other of these prin- 
ciples. Many a plant, an animal, or a physical aspect of nature 
appears to be on investigation but a degenerate form of that which 
at one time was more complex or perfect. All things are either 
evolving or degenerating; either moving forward or receding, 
being built up or falling into decay. Although at different rates 
of speed, all things are moving. All things are changing for better 
or for worse. All effects, no matter how solid and fixed they may 
appear, are but phases of the sleepless rhythm of nature. Move- 
ment never dies or even ceases, but beats out forever, through all 
things, the lesson that change always was, is, and ever shall be. 
Even were it not for the mass of evidence uncovered and brought 
forth by the evolutionists: the geologic and historic testimony, 
fossils, and in the human era the records of the disappearance of a 
species of animal, or the development of certain fruits and flowers; 
even I say were it not for this evidence, the very fact that nature 
presents such a diversity of effects simultaneously, would suggest 
to the thoughtful mind that this very quality of diversity had a 
sequential existence as well as having an immediate one. ‘“Noth- 
ing is constant but change” said Heraclitus and the investigations 
and conclusions of modern science tend but to confirm this ancient 
dictum. Stability is after all but a relative term. 


II 


The changes which we are able to observe in physical inorganic 
nature are mostly those of a disintegrating tendency. Such as the 
violent, or gradual, encroachment of the sea upon the land; the 
ultimate disappearance of certain islands; the effect of the weather 
on soils and rocks; and particularly the effect of moving water, in 
rivers often cutting deep gorges or canons in the earth for hundreds 
of miles, or in the ocean wearing away and polishing down 
each fragment of rock to the smooth and quasi-spherical form of 
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the well known beach pebble. There are, of course, plenty of in- 
stances of the constructive operation of these inorganic forces; such 
as the accretions of land at the deltas of rivers, or the forming of 
stalactites and stalagmites in caves; but in general their operation 
appears to be destructive rather than otherwise. 

But in organic nature—the domain of life—the law of change 
may be much more easily observed at work both as integration 
and disintegration. Every living thing is born, grows, matures, 
decays, and dies. And this process may be observed in each indi- 
vidual plant or animal, or on a larger scale in each race or family 
of plants or animals. The arc of the circle is complete. It rises 
and then it falls. Change is constant but not always does it proceed 
in the same direction. Each season unrolls for us a wonderful 
and vivid illustration of this series of changes in the vegetable 
kingdom, and the life of each man, or other animal, proclaims the 
law, as it were, from the house tops. 

In the popular mind a distinction is usually drawn between 
that which is called Nature, and the kingdom of Man. A hard 
and fast notion prevails that there is Humanity, on the one hand, 
and that there is Nature, something outside of, different, and on the 
whole lower, on the other hand. But the more philosophic, 
scientific and hence truer conception is to regard Man as but a 
part of Nature. In all zoological treatises he is classed as the 
highest vertebrate. The same fundamental natural laws apply 
to him and his activities as to the other animals. He is subject 
to the same natural process of birth, growth, maturity, decay, and 
death, as is every other living thing. And we must realize (con- 


sidering the universality of the principle of change) that all! his 


contrivances and inventions are likewise subject to the same 
sequential process. The contrivances or constructions of all ani- 
mals (man included) are in this larger and more philosophic sense 
as much a part of nature as is the animal himself. We certainly 
regard birds nests and beaver’s dams as parts of nature. Why 
should we not regard a man’s house (which he builds) as a mani- 
festation of nature as much as a caddis-fly’s house (which it builds) ? 
The man’s house is subject to the same natural laws as the 
man himself; and as it is an emanation from a part of organic 
nature (the man himself) it is subject to the same series of changes 
as is the man. Roughly speaking, it has its period of inception 
(or birth) of growth, of completion (or maturity), of decay, and 
final ruin (or death). 

The popular distinction between natural and artificial, al- 
though very convenient and even necessary, is apt to be misleading. 
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We, as men, are prone to be prejudiced in favor of our own in- 
ventions and contrivances; to look upon our civilizations, our 
governments and all our lesser works as things above and apart 
from what we call Nature and as such not subject to Nature’s 
laws but to our wills. We are misled and blinded to the fact that 
our very will and all the work that it accomplishes is as inevitably 
a part of nature as the pine tree yonder, and that the laws of 
Nature work as inevitably in what we consider our special domain, 
as elsewhere. 


Ill 


The perspicacious will now perceive what I am driving at. 
Art, being one of man’s activities, is dominated, in its history, 
by the same natural laws which dominate man himself and all other 
of his activities. In fact, a slight knowledge of history suffices to 
show forth in a most convincing manner the operation of natural 
law in the affairs of man. Consider the rise and decline of civiliza- 
tions; of governments; of industries; the development and decay 
of languages; of religions; of manners and customs. The periods 
of youth, maturity, age and decay, are to be observed in all these 
things. They are but parts of Nature after all, however much the 
distinction of natural and artificial may tend to confuse us on this 
point. Now I ask why should Art, one of the most special, inti- 
mate, and significant of man’s expressions, not be subject to these 
same natural laws which affect all the others? To assume that Art 
stands outside of and apart from the domination of those natural 
laws which affect all the other activities of Man is to my mind 
to be guilty of great illogicability. Can a department of Nature 
be found in which natural law does not work? The proposition is 
absurd upon the face of it. Once the fact is grasped that man’s 
actions and works are as much a part of Nature as man himself, the 
exemption of one of these spheres of action from the operation of 
natural law, is not only illogical; it is to the philosophic mind 
impossible, unthinkable. Yet many there be who claim that there 
is no such thing as progress in art. That is to say they (to me) 
appear to claim that art as a sphere of man’s activity had no period 
of youth, that it was born at once fully developed, full fledged as 
it were. They claim that a work of art is a single and unique 
manifestation of the soul of a particular artist having no connec- 
tion with, or relation to, that which came before or that which 
may follow; that it is neither to be improved upon, nor is its perfec- 
tion in any way the result of previous efforts by other artists. Yet 
the selfsame species of person who denies the existence of progress 
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in art is frequently found almost in the same breath to be lamenting 
the decadence of art. This is a double evidence of irrationality, 
for while the original contention flies in the face of the universally 
operative laws of nature, the belief in the decadence of art is in- 
consistent with the belief in its non-progression. For that which 
decays must once have grown, that which recedes from a height 
must previously have attained to that height. There is no coming 
down that does not imply a previous going up. As surely as that 
which grows and ripens will ultimately decay, just so surely will 
that which shows signs of decadence have previously grown and 
ripened. Approached from either side, the acceptance of one of 
these propositions logically implies a belief in the past or future 
existence of the other. Decadence presupposes growth: Growth 
involves ultimate decay: Falling necessitates previous rising: 
Rising implies subsequent falling, etc., etc. 

Before going any further I will make a few remarks tending to 
define progress. Both progress and its opposite—regress—are 
movement. These terms are applied to movement of any kind, 
and are intended to specify the tendency of that movement in re- 
lation to an object, a point, an idea, or an ideal. Progress is that 
tendency in movement which makes for life—for more complete 
organization of a definite subject under our consideration, and 
hence is constructive in its character in relation to that subject. 
Regress on the other hand is that tendency in movement which 
makes for death—for disorganization of the definite subject 
under our consideration, and hence is destructive in its character 
in relation to that subject. Nature, life, the world is full of pro- 
gressive and regressive movements occurring simultaneously but 
in different departments. Never can they occur simultaneously 
concerning a definite and single series of events under our contem- 
plation. They often however may appear to do so, and a series 
of events which one person may call progress, another person may 
characterize as regress. In this case there is no question of the 
tendency of the movement of the series of events however. The 
difference in their characterization, lies entirely in the minds of 
the observers. Frequently this difference of opinion as to whether 
a particular series of events exhibits progress or regress arises 
from the fact that unconsciously to themselves each observer is 
observing in reality a different series of events. Take the case 
of a man who is ill with a fever. His friends who are solicitous 
as to his health are told that he is failing and condole with each 
other over his decline from a state of health; over his retrogression. 
The doctor on the other hand, with his scientifically trained mind 
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focussed on the fever, reports to his confreres that the fever is 
making great progress, is gaining rapidly and that the man’s 
death may be expected in a certain number of hours. Who has 
not heard the doctor talk of the progress of a disease; and who 
has not heard the layman talk of the progress of a person’s re- 
covery? It makes a difference which series of events the mind 
is contemplating. The point I would emphasize is that there can 
be progress in any species of events. 

At this point most of my logically minded readers, who have 
thus far followed my thought will say to themselves ‘“‘Of course 
this is so. Who doubts or disputes it? Certainly all thinkers 
must agree that there is progress in Art as in everything else.” 
Lest I may be accused of Quixotism; fighting windmills; making 
a mountain out of a mole hill, etc., let us examine some of the utter- 
ances concerning progress in art by John Ruskin, one of the most 
eminent of modern art-critics. In “The Two Paths” (p. 39) 
Ruskin says: 


Whatever changes may be made in the customs of society, what- 
ever new machines we may invent, whatever new manufactures we may 
supply, Fine Art must remain what it was two thousand years ago, in 
the days of Phidias; two thousand years hence, it will be in all its prin- 
ciples and in all its great effects upon the mind of man, just the same. 


This is certainly definite enough. Not only, does he enunciate 
his belief but predicts (practically) that it will always continue to 
be true. In our art of music we need only consider Hucbald with his 
“Organum” and the 19th century art of Richard Wagner. The 
end toward which the two men strove may at a pinch be con- 
sidered the same in each case, but the very principles of musical 
art seem to have changed since Hucbald’s day. 

Ruskin, indeed, seems to contradict himself in his utterances 
on art. He is a shining example of a person who had impressions 
rather than thoughts. Some of his paragraphs while they ap- 
parently assert that art does not progress leave one to infer that 
after all there must be such a thing. In his “Lectures on Archi- 
tecture” (p. 84) he says: 


The art of the thirteenth century is the foundation of all art—not 
merely the foundation, but the root of it; that is to say, succeeding art 
is not merely built upon it, but was all comprehended i in it. (Again at 
p. 116 of the same work we read:) In medieval art, thought is the first 
thing, execution the second. And again in medieval art truth is first, 
beauty second; in modern art, beauty is first, truth second. The 
medieval principles led wp to Raphael, and the modern principles led 
down from him. 
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This last quotation would lead us to conclude that even Ruskin 
could not entirely blind himself to the perception of the operation 
of the law of change—in art as elsewhere. We are all the more 
surprised to read in “Mornings in Florence” (p. 43): 


Etruscan art remains in its own Italian valleys .. . in one un- 
broken series of work from the seventh century before Christ to this hour, 
when the country whitewasher still scratches his plaster in Etruscan 
patterns. . . Every hue of the Florentine chisel in the fifteenth century 
is based on national principles of art which existed in the seventh century 
before Christ. 


The account of the Ruskin-Whistler trial—its ridiculous out- 
come—and the ironic witticisms to which it gave rise—still contrib- 
ute to the gayety of nations. James McNeil Whistler, a type 
of mind in complete contrast to that of Ruskin, appeared at least 
once in his life as the critic and art expounder, much as he hated 
the species. This was in his charming, eccentric and poetic “‘10 
o’clock”’ lecture. This is a collection of epigrammatic fireworks, 
many of them so brilliant that we are tempted to swallow them 
whole without thinking about them. When, however, we read 
such things as the following (on p. 25): 


The master stands in no relation to the moment at which he occurs—a 
monument of isolation—hinting at sadness—having no part in the pro- 
gress of his fellow men. . . . So Art is limited to the infinite, and begin- 
ning there cannot progress; 


we certainly raise our eyebrows and perceive that here speaks the 
aristocratic, beloved and eccentric artist, rather than the thinker. 
The last sentence in the quotation is one of these epigrammatic 
fireworks to which I have referred. It sounds impressive but is 
sheer nonsense. How can a thing be limited to the unlimited, 
and begin where both the terms beginning and end are without 
meaning? No, Art is a finite thing like all other things which we 
can conceive of and talk about. No man can conceive of infinity. 
It is just a word to suggest to us something which we cannot 
conceive of. 

A recent English writer on esthetics, Mr. Clive Bell says, 
“It is the mark of great art that its appeal is universal and eternal.” 
Followed to its logical conclusion this utterance implies that hu- 
manity is of one type all over the world, always has been, and 
never will change. In regard to the universal appeal of great art 
I very much doubt if one of Wagner’s music dramas or one of 
Corot’s pictures would convey the same esthetic message to a 
Chinaman as it does to a European. Regarding the eternal 
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appeal of great art I also very much doubt whether these great 
works will exert the same authoritative and convincing effect upon 
the minds of persons a thousand years hence as they do upon us. 
No, it is not Humanity which does not change. Neither is it 
Art. Both Art and Humanity are constantly changing; some- 
times progressing; sometimes retrogressing. I will not waste 
time examining other of Clive Bell’s utterances. I have examined 
many of them. They consistently maintain a disbelief in the 
progress of art and are for the most part on a par with the 
meandering rhapsodies of Ruskin and the aphoristic fireworks of 
Whistler. 

Finally there is Benedetto Croce, the great high priest of 
eesthetics of the present day. Croce is a keen and careful thinker 
and worthy of more serious consideration than any of the pre- 
ceding. Nevertheless he is sometimes guilty of the “cuttle-fish”’ 
tactics resorted to by many writers on metaphysics. The cuttle- 
fish, you know, when in a tight place, emits a quantity of inky 
substance which discolors the water in his locality to such an 
extent, that he is enabled to make his escape before his enemies 
recover their eyesight. In a similar manner the metaphysician; 
when his thought becomes very involved, or leads him to a con- 
clusion which is obviously ridiculous, he throws out a cloud of high 
flown words which have the double effect of hiding his own weak- 
ness, and of beclouding the mind of the reader, thus throwing his 
critical faculty “‘off the scent.” Another favorite trick is slightly 
to change the meaning of a “key” word, and still another skilfully 
to shift the point under discussion. 

All these tactics are resorted to by Croce in his chapter con- 
cerning progress in Art. Having proved to his own satisfaction 
(if not to that of his reader), that there is and can be no such thing 
as progress in Art he admits that there are such things as “cycles” 
in its development, and proceeds to give examples of them, prin- 
cipally concerning the art of literature. But now the word 

“cycle,” meaning an imaginary circle, conveys to our minds the 
idea of a complete line, including both rising and falling curves— 
both the ideas of progress and regress. An idea strictly in accord 
with nature’s law. Croce, now evidently perceiving his self- 
contradiction, boldly changes the subject under discussion to the 
“‘esthetic progress of humanity.”’ This naturally concerns itself 
with the effect of art on humanity and is quite another thing from 
the consideration of art by itself. Letting drive at this new point 
all the fires of his rhetoric he concludes his chapter in apparent 
triumph. 
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In this connection I cannot help thinking of the old story of the 
man who opens his door and orders his dog to “go out.” The dog 
slinks under the bed, whereupon the man says “‘All right, go under 
the bed then. I will be minded.” 

It may be objected, however, these are great names; Ruskin, 
Whistler, Bell, and Croce; great names and great authorities. 
Such an objection reminds me of a passage in Thomas Love Pea- 


cock’s ““Headlong Hall.”’ The scene is a dinner party at the resi- | 


dence of Squire Headlong. An argument is in progress between 
two of the guests. To the proposition of one gentleman, another 
objects, backing up his objection by the quotation of a list of 
authorities, long enough to cause an attack of acute indigestion on 
the spot. When he concludes, his antagonist merely smiles and 
says, “Ah, my dear sir, so you prefer an authority to a reason.” 


IV 


Now what is Art—this Fine Art which many persons regard 
as to be of such a high and wonderful character that it is above 
the laws of nature—a manifestation in which progress is said to be 
impossible? Very numerous have been the answers by philoso- 
phers and thinkers of all degrees of ability, to this question. Al- 
though slightly divergent in detail, all these thinkers (for the last 
hundred and fifty years, say) agree fairly well on one main point. 
That is this: that the object of Art is Beauty—that a work of Art 
should express and represent the Beautiful in some form or other. 

The first sentence in Hegel’s ‘“sthetik” is as follows: 


The present course of lectures deals with ‘Msthetic.” Their sub- 
ject is in the wide realm of the beautiful, and more particularly, their 
province is Art—we may restrict it indeed to Fine Art. 


Later on in the same work he says: 


Now, as a work of Art is not merely to do in general something of the 
nature of arousing emotion (for this is a purpose which it would have in 
common, without specific difference, with eloquence, historical com- 
position, religious edification, and so forth) but is to do so only in so far 
as it is beautiful, reflection hit upon the idea, seeing that beauty was the 
object, of searching out a peculiar feeling of beauty, etc. 


In the “Critical Exposition of Hegel’s sthetics’’ by J. S. 
Kedney occurs this sentence: “Both Kant and Hegel, when they 
think of the beautiful, have in mind the productions of Art.” 
These quotations are typical and truly representative of the 
attitude of the German metaphysicians concerning Art and Beauty. 
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Beauty is the object of Art, and Art exists for the purpose of show- 
ing forth Beauty. This proposition is unfailingly maintained in 
all theoretical and abstract works concerning the domain of 
Esthetics. Even Dr. Ferdinand Hand in writing more particu- 
larly of the “ésthetics of Musical Art” (in his book of that name) 
says: 

This leads us immediately into a larger and higher province, . . . 
in which the spirituality of music evinces itself, viz.: To its subordination 
to the idea of beauty. . . . It may be that either the comprehensible- 
ness of melody, or the proportionableness of harmony, or the free play 
of the fantasy prevails, and determines the character of the musical 
work, and gratifies us more or less; but for all that the general require- 
— for an art work remain the same, viz., that it shall be a beautiful 
work. 


All modern writers in English continue to harp upon this idea. 
With parrot-like repetition, and a most unoriginal insistance they 
unfailingly assert it as a truth past the possibility of discussion. 
“Art is the science of beauty” exclaims Oscar Wilde—‘‘Art is the 
representation of the beautiful” says Dr. Paul Carus. In “The 
Essentials of Aisthetics” (1906) by George Lansing Raymond we 
read: 

Our whole argument tends to show that the mere fact that effects 
are ‘true to nature’ by no means justifies their use in art of high quality. 


They can be used in this so far only as. . . they are in themselves 
beautiful, etc. 


while Paul Gaultier says, in ““The Meaning of Art’’ (1914): 


every work of art must be beautiful. That which Jacks beauty can in 
- wise claim the name of art. If art is play, it is play that produces 
auty. 


The trouble and unsatisfactory quality with all these asser- 
tions lies in the possibility of variance, in the definition of Beauty. 
The philosophers themselves are thoroughly aware of this and 
when in addition to their primal dictum (that the object of art 
is beauty) they attempt to define beauty, we immediately become 
lost and confused in a perfect labyrinth of conflicting opinions. 
These hair-splitting lucubrations immediately remind one of the 
well known definition of metaphysics attributed to Emerson— 
*‘a blind man, in a dark room, chasing a black cat which isn’t 
there.” If the function of art is to express beauty and we do not 
know what beauty is, then such a statement is a mere generality— 
a pompous sounding form of words—which conveys, in reality, 
no definite idea to the mind. It is quite generally true that what 
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is considered beautiful by one race is frequently considered ugly 
by another race. And this seems to be true no matter in what 
form or manner the beauty is made manifest. Take the case of 
feminine beauty, for instance. How different is the ideal of 
feminine beauty in the English race from that of the Chinese race! 
Many of the points, the physical characteristics, the actual pres- 
ence of which is deemed necessary to womanly beauty by the 
Englishman, are considered to be actual defects by the Chinaman. 
Even among individuals of the same race a large diversity of opinion 
concerning this point is apparent. Or take the case of music. 
Who has not at one time or another during his life listened to the 
banging, whistling, tooting, and all the percussionary clamor of a 
Chinese orchestra? What a contrast to our European art of music! 
Yet it appears to give the Chinaman pleasure and evidently affords 
him esthetic satisfaction. 

It will here be asserted by many, that though the conceptions 
of beauty are so various, though beauty itself apparently assumes 
so many violently contrasted and even diametrically opposed 
forms, the function of human Fine Art is nevertheless to appeal 
to our sense of beauty, no matter how different that sense may be 
in different persons and races. Yet, this is not much of an im- 
provement. It does not ameliorate to any appreciable extent 
our original difficulty—which was to define beauty—for now we 
are put to it to define the sense of beauty. To tell what that is, 
seems to be a little bit worse if possible than to tell what beauty 
is. In fact the farther we go in this direction the deeper we get, 
apparently, into the mire of metaphysics, and the farther from a 
clear understanding of the function of Art. What Art really is, 
and what is its true function, I shall attempt to set forth in my 
concluding section. 


V 


Art is a language. Like other languages it has two great 
functions. It is both a means of expression, and a means of com- 
munication. Our ordinary, every-day word-language is used by 
the speaker, both to express his thoughts or desires, and to com- 
municate them to others. In an analysis of what happens, self- 
expression comes first. Communication is a subsequent effect 
of the self-expression. The self-expression may be of varying 
degrees of accuracy, as it depends on the mastery of the speaker 
over the material of expression used. (In this case word-language). 
The communication may likewise be faulty owing to the inability 
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‘of the recipient to grasp in its perfection that which the speaker 
would communicate. 

Now in Art the speaker is the creative artist (Poet, Com- 
poser, etc.). His first need is that of self-expression. Some 
particular aspect of nature or life appeals to him with irresistible 
force and cries for expression. Those to whom he communicates 
are the appreciators of his art. As in word-language, his self- 
expression will not necessarily be the best possible, but will vary 
in accordance with his mastery over the material in which he 
works. As time goes on and self-expression through his chosen 
medium becomes more frequent, it is but reasonable to assume that 
he will gradually attain to greater mastery over it. In other 
words, that he will progress in his individual art. That this is 
what actually happens may be clearly seen through the intimate 
study of the life of any creative artist. Thus, on the technical 
side it is beyond all question, and must be readily admitted by all 
that the individual creative artist makes as time goes on definite 
and perfectly appreciable progress in his art. 

But there is another aspect of Art, far more important than 
the merely technical side. That is its spiritual side. What value 
it has for the creative artist first, and lastly what value and effect 
it has on the race! In this spiritual evaluation lies the key of the 
whole matter. It is well known that self-expression is a means of 
growth. That the more we express ourselves, the more of our- 
selves there is to express. That the self grows in size, dignity and 
power in accordance with the amount of expression which it attains 
to, is, at present, recognized as a truism (almost as a platitude) 
by all modern psychologists and thinkers. Consider then how the 
soul of the creative artist grows, expands and deepens as he con- 
tinues to express himself through his art. The very texture of 
his art changes. Not alone does he attain to greater mastery of 
his medium—mere technical proficiency—but his art becomes 
richer and far more significant in its very essence. This pro- 
cess which again may be clearly observed at work in the lives of 
all creative artists, certainly shows a progress in their art of the 
most significant kind. Not merely do they attain to greater 
technical proficiency but their art itself comes gradually to have 
greater value as art. 

What is it that the artist would express and communicate 
through his art? We have seen that the language of art has the 
two functions common to all language; that of expression and 
that of communication. Now what is the nature of that which 
is expressed and subsequently communicated? For a long time it 
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has been supposed, as I have related, that the particular province 
of art was “the beautiful.” Tons of paper, and rivers of mid- 
night oil have been used up in the construction of learned treatises 
on the esthetic faculty; on the laws of beauty—on Art as the ex- 
pression of man’s perception of beauty, and what not; all hovering 
round and about this chamelion-like word “beauty” of such 
doubtful and ambiguous meaning. But that the particular pro- 
vince of Art is the expression of the beautiful, I consider to be a 
fallacy, or at least but a partial truth. Art may also express ugli- 
ness, terror, humor, nobility, joy or sadness and still be art. A 
gargoyle can hardly be said to be beautiful; still it is Art. And it 
is difficult to recognize the same element of beauty in the terrible 
“Laocoén” and Wagner’s Siegfried Idyll, for instance. Still both 
are art and very high examples of it. Therefore, to assert that the 
function of art is to express the beautiful in one form or another, 
is at best a somewhat misleading statement. Those who still 
maintain that the province of art is to express the beautiful, and 
the beautiful only, can get around the difficulty by widening the 
meaning of the word beauty. By this process its meaning can 
become so inclusive as finally to preclude the possibility of its 
definition. This is convenient but not enlightening. 

There is another element outside the activities of the indi- 
vidual creative artist, and which not only affects him personally, 
but has an almost dominative effect on the progress or decline of 
art as a whole. This element, without which there would be no 
progress, is appreciation. The appreciator codperates with the 
creative artist and the eventual result of this codperation is progress 
in the art itself. 

To create anything requires faith. Belief in that which is seen 
by the eye of the soul, and belief in one’s powers of accomplishing 
its expression. This is the initiative act of the creative artist in 
creating a work of art. But in order that he may sustain this 
belief in himself and his artistic power, it is necessary that his work 
make a visible and tangible effect on others. It must appeal to 
others as something to be loved and treasured. As it does so, there 
is reflected to him a belief in his power of creation and the potency 
of that which he would create. He is sustained and encouraged 
in his activity and urged onward in this process of self-expression. 
Without this encouraging stimulant from outside of himself his 
creative power would soon decline, shrivel up and eventually 
cease entirely. But if in the process of self-expression the num- 
ber of his appreciators increase and express their appreciation; 
this fact cannot fail to have a definite effect on his own growth 
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as an artist, stimulating him to ever greater degrees of power and 
proficiency. 

Thus the process of progress goes on. Action on the part 
of the creative artist causes reaction from the appreciators inciting 
in its turn further and finer action in the creative artist. Both 
artist and appreciator grow in refinement and capacity. And as 
each individual artist dies or ceases to produce owing to age or 
disability he leaves behind a group of appreciators (frequently 
a very large group) whose powers of appreciation and discrimina- 
tion are developed to such a point that they unconsciously de- 
mand that the art of his successors be equal if not superior to that 
to which he has accustomed them. Hence we see that this cause 
plays a large and very important part in the phenomenon of 
progress in Art. The appreciators of Art are by no means an 
entirely passive group, although the majority may be. Criticism 
is the voice of the appreciative group. Jarring as may be the voice 
of the individual critic at first, the body of criticism finally repre- 
sents public opinion, has its effect on the developing soul of the 
creative artist and after him demands that a standard of excellence 
be at least lived up to if not surpassed by future creative artists. 

But this rising wave of creation and appreciation is destined 
at length to recede. Inexorably the natural law of ebb and flow, 
growth and decay, manifests itself in Art as in everything else. 
Inasmuch as appreciation plays such an important part in the 
development of Art, a lack of this appreciation will certainly cause 
its decline. Let war, pestilence, or great political events turn men’s 
minds roughly and strongly away from the consideration and 
appreciation of art, and art will certainly languish and if this con- 
dition persists art will ultimately decline. As Art has its inception 
in the soul of the creative artist, so the cause of its decline can 
be surely traced to a lack of appreciation of it. 

This progress, change, movement, development and de- 
cadence which we can observe and study in the personality of 
the individual creative artist, is but an isolated example of that 
law of growth which affects art as a whole. His individual art is 
the microcosm; the whole of this species of art the macrocosm. 
Universal laws have usually been arrived at and truthfully appre- 
hended through the study of particular instances of their mani- 
festation. Through the falling of a single apple, Newton appre- 


hended the law of all falling bodies, and subsequently the uni- . 


versal principle of gravitation. The particular instance—be it the 
personality of a single creative artist, or the falling of a single 
apple—is pregnant of suggestion to the reflective mind. We 
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study the laws of operation in particular cases, relate them to the 
laws of operation which we have observed in other particular cases, 
and lo! before long we have apprehended a universal law. 

The law of progress and decline, growth and decay, may not 
only be seen to be operative in the work of the individual artist, 
but can just as certainly be seen to operate in the collective work 
of many artists through a period of time. An unrelated fact— 
be it rock, man, idea, or art-work does not and cannot exist. Each 
thing contains in itself both the elements of cause and effect; it 
shows the effect of that which preceded and is in turn destined to 
have a causal action on that which is to follow. Not only do the 
lives and works of all individuals proclaim this to be so, but larger 
units, such as associations of individuals, or the collective work 
of a similar nature of many individuals, also show it forth. All 
history bears testimony of it. In the fascinating and terrible 
pages of written history one learns not only of the rise and decline 
of individuals, but of empires, civilizations, races and all their 
cultural manifestations; arts, religions, and philosophies. 

When we contemplate the history of an art; say the graphic 
art, drawing and painting—we discover a period when the laws 
of perspective were not understood. Later we discover a time 
when they were understood, and we notice that all graphic artists 
have availed themselves of them. This discovery of the laws of 
perspective cannot be considered as a purely individual idiosyn- 
crasy—having no relation to the art which preceded and no effect 
on subsequent art, but must be considered as a step in the 
progress of the art itself. 

Likewise in the art of music the discovery of harmony pre- 
sents a similar case. This discovery can be attributed to no one 
individual but extended over several hundred years. Its com- 
paratively recent occurrence has left the documents by which 
its gradual development may be studied well nigh intact. He who 
should assert that the musical composers of the world for, say the 
last 800 years, have each one been a simple, unrelated individual 
artist, deriving no hint of his procedure from his predecessors, and 
having no influence on his successors, would indeed display great 
presumption or great ignorance. 

All movement is of a cyclical nature. There is progress and 
there is decadence, integration and disintegration, generation 
and degeneration. The first is the rise, the second the decline. 
It takes the operation of both to complete the cycle. One follows 
the other. From death springs life and the end of life is death. 
As surely as the night will follow the day, will the night give place 
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to a new dawn. That which tends to confuse and to blind us to 
the recognition of this law, is the fact that the cycles of the various 
movements are of various lengths, and that the general aspects 
of things present such extreme differences. The day is shorter 
than the season. The season is shorter than the life of a species 
of animal or plant, and not only are these things of varyng lengths 
but their great difference in kind from one of man’s activities tends 
to shut our eyes to the fact that the cyclical law affects them all. 

But nature in all its manifestations—physical nature, animals, 
plants, man and all his works and inventions, including art— 
nature, I say, is everywhere seen to follow this cyclical law. The 
complete story of any of man’s activities will show forth both 
the element of progress and decline and give evidence of its 
cyclical nature as surely as the life of a plant or animal. This 
is the testimony of history, and one of the logical conclusions 
of philosophy. 
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A PLEA FOR OUR NATIVE ART 
By NATALIE CURTIS 


America where the old Palace of the Spanish Governors en- 

shrines the prehistoric pottery excavated from the ruins and 
cliff-dwellings strewn throughout New Mexico, a New Museum 
has been dedicated to contemporary att and to the social and 
cultural life of the Southwest. To many of the visitors from afar 
the most significant feature of the three days dedication was the 
performance by Indians of a symbolic dance—the Dance of the 
Eagles, from the Pueblo of San Ildefonso, accompanied by native 
singers with drums. 

It seemed indeed fitting that the museum, whose architecture 
reflects the old missions built by the padres in the pueblos, should 
echo to the voice of the ancient peoples of the Rio Grande. And 
those who saw the dance and heard the music are asking why it is 
that America, who welcomes dancers from Russia and from India, 
Irish and Japanese players, and folk-music from all over the world, 
should remain deaf and blind to the drama and song of prehis- 
toric America lying right at our door? The symbolic dance of 
the American Indian is an art both dignified and noble, as beau- 
tiful as the static arts of Indian decoration and design; while the 
music of the pueblos, still untouched by European influence, is 
as archaic and typically racial in expression as are the pots 
and baskets hoarded in museums all over the world as priceless 
treasures. 

Is our ignorance of the value of plastic Indian arts due to 
the past policy of our Government which sternly set its face 
against all things Indian believing that by stamping out every- 
thing pertaining to the native life the red man would be “civil- 
ized”? No “Huns” in Europe have destroyed art more de- 
liberately and systematically than we in our own land, for the 
aboriginal race suffers a spiritual annihilation at our hands as 
ruthless as physical extermination. Though pueblo culture has 
still survived to a surprising degree, one generation of Anglo- 
Saxon influence will do more to kill the art of the Rio Grande than 
did three centuries of Spanish contact. 
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How rare, how valuable is that art, the colony of American 
painters at Taos and Santa Fe will testify. Indian music en- 
shrines not only the religious ritual of the people, but also the whole 
unwritten literature of the race. In the song-poems of the South- 
west lies a great enrichment of American letters, for the imagery 
is not only strikingly original and beautiful but like pueblo music 
(which seems the child of the wind, for through it sings great 
Nature herself) the poems, too, are born of natural environment, 
The woman grinding corn who sings at dawn, ““The Sun-Youth and 
his brethren now go forth from the East—go we forth with them!” 
links the art of the Indian with the surrounding world of cosmic 
forces. For like the Hindoos, whose “ragas” or scales belong 
each to certain times or seasons, so with the American Indian, 
there are songs for different times of day and for chosen periods of 
the year. Indeed it is impossible for a white man to realize the 
importance of art in the life of the red man, for there is scarcely 
a task, light or grave, scarcely an event, great or small, but has its 
fitting song. 

As the great need of the agricultural people of the Southwest 
is rain, a wealth of unusual poetic figure clusters around the songs 
and dances which are mostly prayers for the longed-for waters. 
In a corn-grinding song from the Pueblo of Zufii, the Rainbow 
is likened to a beautiful youth “brightly decked and painted,” 
while the birds call the clouds with their song and the swallow 
flies to tell the fields the “‘glad news” of coming rain. Then the 
corn-plants murmur: “We are growing everywhere! Hi-yai— 
the world, how fair!” 

In the Dance of the Eagles, performed by two male dancers 
against a frieze of bright-clad singers with their drums, the Eagle 
is also conceived as a messenger of rain, for birds are sky people, 
one with the clouds, which to the Indian imagination are like 
giant wings from whose movement fall the welcome drops. So 
we find on even prehistoric pottery, bird and wing patterns along 
with more obvious rain-designs, and the whole Eagle-Dance is a 
great dramatized rain-symbol. With some tribes this dance is 
performed in the spring, at the birth of all young life, and with the 
coming of the first green. On the Rio Grande, the opening song 
shows us in the lilt of the music and in the tilt of the dancers’ 
wings, the old eagles teaching the young to fly. There are only 
two eagles in the dance, and though much of the meaning of the 
ancient rite has now been lost, without doubt this duality corre- 
sponds to the symbolism of the Plains Indians who see in the 
two eggs of the eagle the meaning of all life which springs from 
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Fragments of One of the Ancient Traditional Chants 
from the Eagle Dance-Drama 


Recorded at 
San Ildefonso Pueblo 
In very moderate time and with New Mexico, by 
great rhythmic dignity . Natalie Curtis 


Figure I (Entrance of the Eagles) 


Figure II ‘The Eagles tilt and tip their wings) 
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* Notes tied with a stress marc above them indicate a curious rhythmic pulsing of tone, characteristic in Indian 
Music, and analogous in sound to stressed notes played with a single bow-stroke on the violin. 
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two elements: male and female. In the middle of the dance 
comes a song with words framed in four verses symbolic of the 
four world-quarters, designated by four mountains which bound 
the horizon of the village of San Ildefonso. Near these mountains 
stand the game, colored to Pueblo fancy with the color-symbolism 
which indicates North, West, South and East: the black chief 
of the elk, the yellow deer-chief, the red antelope-chief, and the 
white buffalo-chief—the game, almost as necessary to Indian life 
as the rain that brings the Mother-Corn. In the last song the 
movement of the dancers depicts the circling of the eagles in up- 
ward flight, and then their soaring through space on broad wing 
till they pass out of sight and are flown away. 

The art of modern painters offers scarcely a finer sense of 
accent on essentials and subordination of detail than does the 
costume of the eagle-dancers. Even as in decoration and design 
the Indian rarely depicts facts or paints realities, but suggests 
ideas, so whenever an animal is portrayed whether on decorated 
pot or in ritualistic dance, the characterizing features are chosen 
(if a bird, then wing, beak and tail-feathers) and of these the In- 
dian fashions a design which is primarily design. So in the Eagle- 
Dance the bird is not actually represented, but indicated with a 
poetic and imaginative appeal. A beaked cap of eagle-down, a 
straight row of feathers falling from the outspread arms like wings, 
a few tail-feathers fastened to a buck-skin kilt, color-notes in 
paint, yellow and red, flat and decorative as Chinese art, these 
make the bird-symbols. As we saw the lithe, athletic forms (the 
throat and neck painted feathery-white with a necklace of eagle- 
down, the body black) we thought of our own production of 
“Chantecler,” when actors and actresses were nothing but huge, 
stuffed toys whose absurd literalness robbed even Rostand’s verse 
of poetry. The theatrical manager gave us hundreds of dollars 
worth of feathers as advertised: the Indian offers nothing less 
than the sublimated spirit of the bird. 

In this esthetic restraint, in this quality of selection, the 
Indian is a true artist. For the Eagle-Dance is design and sculp- 
ture in motion, while the music shows the same discriminating 
austerity and dignity. On the symmetrical structure of his 
ceremonial songs (introduction, verses, refrains and coda), on 
the severe sculptural outline of the melody, and on the dynamic 
beauty and variety of rhythms does the Indian build his music; 
for harmony in the modern sense has no place in the conception 
of this nature-people whose voices are but a human part of the 
harmonies of nature. The appeal of Indian music, like all Indian 
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art, is through suggestion; and herein our West meets East and the 
Indian clasps hands with the Japanese. 

The war, with its hideous revelation of barbarism, may at last 
teach us of the white race that we are not so far ahead of the 
darker races as we thought. We have fought for the rights of 
small nations; let us also fight at home for rights not political 
merely, but spiritual and cultural as well—the right of the Amer- 
ican Indian to be himself; to express his own ideals of beauty and 
fitness in his religion, his customs, his dress and in his art; above 
all, his right to have some voice, some part in the educating and 
upbringing of his own children. Even as our museums gather 
examples of the ancient decorations and designs unearthed by 
the archeologist, let our guardians of culture do now—before it is 
too late—something for living Indian art. May the Dance of the 
Eagles performed at the New Museum in New Mexico be the fore- 
runner of a definite movement to preserve and encourage native 
art, not only in collections, but where it has dwelt in the past and 
should continue to be—in the life of the Indian and of all our 
people, to-day. We who look to Europe for art-inspiration might 
well turn our eyes to our own Far West with the cry, “America 
First!’ 
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ALFREDO CASELLA 
By GUIDO M. GATTI 
A SIDE from his own self, in other words a musical personality 


quite decisively and irrefutably of note, a firm and com- 

manding temperament nourished by study and consideration, 
Casella in these days undeniably represents a new word, one hither- 
to not spoken; a new voice, one as yet not raised in modern art. 
It is no longer possible to pretend to ignore this; disdainful in- 
difference where he is concerned, which at times has assumed the 
most brutal forms of anti-artistic sabotage, has been the result 
either of inability to understand him, or of questionable prejudice. 
It is possible to disagree with his ideas, often expressed with that 
peculiarly uncompromising spirit common to natures funda- 
mentally sincere and to minds innately broad. No cultured and 
practiced intellect, however, given to the calm critical study of 
esthetic phenomena can any longer refuse to consider Casella, 
nor refuse to give some of his inspired works a place among the 
highest in art. And in this connection another fact cannot be 
denied: Casella has always been, profoundly, an artist. His 
works have been multiforme: they comprise pages that run the 
gamut of diversity and are separated by the greatest distances 
one from the other as regards form, musical contents and value 
as well. Anyone who compares to-day the two youthful sympho- 
nies with the symphonic poem A notte alta is quickly struck 
by the decisive evolution in expression, which almost raises a 
doubt as to the identity of the two authors. A more intensive 
examination of these works will nevertheless show that certain 
fundamental elements—those commonly known as sentimental— 
are repeated in both compositions. 

But before all, there are absolutely wanting in both works the 
heterogeneous components, the stereotype ingredients dishonestly 
calculated to secure some immediate effect; in short, they lack 
all those accessories so dear to the servile imitators of the in- 
imitable Debussy: what may be called, comprehensively, the 
tricks and mannerisms of musical writing. All that Casella writes 
is in first instance musical. In their essence his works, character- 
istically enough, have an exclusively sonorous origin, they spring. 
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from a purely tonal font, they are conceived purely as music and 
are nourished only on purely musical elements. Casella is neither 
a musical scholar nor is he an alchemist; his nature is established, 
one might say, feeling its way in an ambient impregnated with 
the music which was the music of his infancy; and his tempera- 
ment has brought him into maturer life to express his individuality 
across a musical education nobly classic and secure. 

It might be well here to give some brief details regarding his 
early years in Turin, and his first steps in music. 

He was born in a musical home. His father was an excellent 
’cellist and a professor at the Turin Liceo Musicale; his mother, 
an admirable pianist, had been tutored in her art by that keen 
mind, Carlo Rossaro. His godfather was that magician of the 
violoncello, Alfredo Piatti: all his nearest relatives were ’cellists. 
When four years old Casella began to study the piano under the 
guidance of his mother; yet he did not fail on that account in 
freely devoting attention to other natural inclinations less marked. 
He had always taken, from the very first, lively satisfaction in 
busying himself with electricity and chemistry, and occupying 
himself seriously and with constancy with their study. So much 
so, in fact, that Galileo Ferraris, a friend of the family and a 
frequent visitor of the Casella home, insisted that the boy should 
begin to take up the arduous study of science. 

It was in 1895, at the age of twelve, that on the advice of 
Giuseppe Martucci, Casella gave up all other pursuits to dedicate 
himself entirely to music, studying harmony with Cravero. Al- 
ready, however, as a ten year old youngster, he had made a success- 
ful début in the Circolo degli artisti, and in the year following he 
appeared before a larger audience in the Carignana. In 1896 
Diémer, the famous teacher at the Paris Conservatory, who had 
admired the boy’s extraordinary talent in various concerts which 
the latter had given in Parisian concert-halls, induced him to come 
to his school. In the Paris Conservatory Casella completed his 
regular studies, and on concluding them remained a year longer 
in order to follow Gabriel Fauré’s course in composition. 

Now, however, that he found himself free from any control, 
and no longer confined within the narrower bounds of academic 
study, he began his new life with phenomenal and astonishing 
activity. In the course of a few years, appearing in some two 
hundred odd concerts, he had visited every country in Europe; 
had made the acquaintance of all its most celebrated and impor- 
tant musicians, and had studied their works with insight and 
discernment. He attended the performances of hundreds of 
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orchestral works, thus little by little preparing the development of 
his present savory orchestration, one that is so truly his own. He 
also conducted the most brilliant European orchestras such as the 
Colonne, Lamoureux, Monteux, Philharmonic, Amsterdam, etc. 
This uninterrupted activity as a concert-pianist and orchestral 
conductor does not prevent other parallel activities, equally note- 
worthy: as a composer, as the leading professor of piano at the 
Paris Conservatory, as the musical critic of the Homme libre as 
well as of many other reviews of various nationalities, and as the 
propagandist for music and musicians unknown to the public. 
(In this connection I should like to mention that not a few of 
the Italian musicians of to-day—among them the very best—owe 
to Casella their first hearings in France, Italy and elsewhere; a 
disinterested item in the moral make-up of the musician of Turin 
which one should not overlook, though in no case do I consider it 
proper to try to develop an artist out of his moral and social 
qualities). 

Among all these various activities, any of which would 
suffice to exhaust the energy of one man, we will devote ourselves 
particularly to the one most under discussion, and from many 
points of view the most interesting, that of the composer; not 
without making mention of the fact that Casella’s gifts as a pianist 
are such that he may be considered one of the most musical among 
the great lords of the keyboard, a subtle evoker of the most ex- 
quisite of modern soul-moods. 

In accordance with our plan we must turn back along the 
years, retracing our steps to the Pavana, written in 1902; then 
came the Variations, the Lyrics, the Barcarola and Scherzo, and 
the Toccata. All these compositions lack a decisive individual 
imprint; yet Casella’s temperament is already in evidence here 
and there, in his structural balance, in the lucidity of his thought. 
They are works which cannot be classified with exactitude as 
being scholastic; but in which the musician’s established culture, 
endowed with a fundamental technical equipment, is able to 
yield to a more than merely discreet liberty as regards form. 
Casella was no longer internally bound by the canonical rulings 
of the school. From those early years of his he was conscious 
of how much the traditional forms might yield to one who, first 
of all, wished to find complete self-expression, and this he did in 
vivid pages of classic flavor. We must not forget that the educa- 
tion of the youthful Casella was one purely and exclusively classic. 
The honest accents of German classicism were those which for 
the most part greeted his ears when a child and a youth: the first 
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musical souls which held communion with his yearning heart were 
those of Mozart, of Chopin, of Beethoven. . . 

This bringing-up, which in a spirit in the formative stage was 
bound to lead to an almost instinctive quality of passionate ad- 
miration, is reflected in ways unmistakeably clear in the two 
Symphonies, in the three Lyrics, in the Sonata for violoncello. 
These works show the musician accustomed to the most complex 
contrapuntal building-up, one acquainted with every possibility 
of the instruments and their tonal welding. Even to-day, when 
we all have thus far progressed in receptiveness and in the breadth 
of understanding that makes it possible for us to hear the approach 
of a new evolutionary phase of music, one peculiarly our own, we 
can listen with pleasure to these pages. Even to-day, when the 
musical world of the new Europe has shaken off with one jolt its 
two long centuries of German domination, Casella’s Second Sym- 
phony, so impregnated with Wagner-Strauss chromatics and 
polyphony, is able to free itself at times from the four-square 
cut of the Beethoven tempi and from their formulas of instrumental 
melody in order to return impetuously to the Latin idiom, to 
break forth into impassioned Mediterranean accents. In certain 
passages, and by no means always at the expense of eurythmics and 
homogeneity, we see him break through the crust of influence of 
those two modern German masters (for the rest, any other is 
negligible) and reveal an ingenuous lyric quality, the fruit of an 
acute Italian sensibility. 

I have used the word “Italian.” Certainly; yet among the 
accusations vented against the musician of Turin (God alone 
knows with what sincerity!) by well-affected antagonists, is that 
of the want of “Italianism”’ in his works. This is neither the time 
nor the place to discuss the question of Italianism in music, one 
long since abandoned, nor to weigh its problematic existence or 
definition. We will only mention that in every one of Casella’s 
compositions, from the earliest to the most recent, there sounds a 
national note, one which all who care to, may understand, which 
cannot be denied. Aye: as well in the Elegia eroica as in the 
Pagine di guerra: and perhaps even more in these than in earlier 
works. A musical value of this kind is not easily established, it 
is true; it is otherwise expressed than in numerous trifling signs, 
above all in a lyric vein severe and firm, whose boldness is neither 
French nor of the North. Its emotion is altogether Latin; not 
unfolding itself ad elica, spirally, as in the eighteenth century 
melodrama; but with the restraint expressed in the broad and 
strikingly effective melodic line. Then, too: the Casellian 
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aisthesis, which chooses to abstract itself from important differen- 
tiations that are strictly musical, is quite as far from that of 
Debussy as it is from that of Stravinsky or of Schénberg: from 
French impressionism as from the quasi-barbaric primitivism of the 
imaginative creator of Pétrouchka, or the cold science of the para- 
doxical composer of Pierrot lunaire. Casella’s deep love for plastic 
expression, for established firmness of line, for solidity of design 
make any closer union impossible for him. The impressionism 
of the creator of the Nuages is a dissolvent of outlines, of frame- 
work, of melodic unity: color vibration takes the place of design 
and finally, at a given point (that is to say in the hands of an artist 
like Claude Debussy) succeeds in expressing ideas and things 
visible through and by means of a spirit of exquisitely subtle 
emotion. In Casella, on the other hand, there is constant pre- 
occupation with a rhythmic dynamic scheme, with plastic con- 
struction, with stability of strophe and antistrophe. From 
several points of view there shows in the art of the Italian what 
might be termed a return to the traditional, an accomplishment 
looking toward the future; yet with absolute indifference and 
nonchalance with regard to all that may have come to exhaust 
to the point of aridity the masters of the past. Such a character 
undeniably belongs to us. ... . 

We see it even nearer at hand in the Symphonic Suite in C 
major. This powerful composition, which nearly all the most 
celebrated European orchestral conductors have wished to essay 
—from Mahler to Mengelberg, from Nedbal to Chevillard—itself 
reveals only in a minor degree the Casellian harmonic evolution: 
notwithstanding this, it is already as it stands decidedly individual, 
a work which we wish were known to every musician from first 
to last. What a step forward the composer has accomplished in 
this work! In it the polyphone technic, solid enough, is filled out 
with symphonic color; the manner or writing breathes ease, grows 
transparent, is illuminated with sudden radiances, is vivified by 
a thousand veins in which a new fluid forms, so to speak, a vibrat- 
ing tissue of sound. The movements which record the traditions 
and titles of Overture, Sarabanda and Bourrée, from the first to 
third progress with increasing clarity and simplicity in line, 
architecture and development: little by little the weighty super- 
structure of designs resolves itself into the diversified play of 
tonal arabesques in the purest style, in the kneading together of 
primary instrumental colors, more especially in the clearest of 
scales: thus across the moving human theme of the Sarabanda 
we reach the fresh, scintillating verve of the Bourrée: these are 
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pages which one is tempted to call Scarlattian, so closely in touch 
is the composer with the very spirit of lightness—in the Nietzchian 
sense—the grand one. 

In the ballet Le Couvent sur l'eau the transformation of 
Casella’s technic is initiated without hesitation or wavering. Its 
music was written to a graceful plot in a seventeenth century 
ambient by the poet Vandoyer. In it appear tenuous, pow- 
dered, languid figures, against a scenic background of parks, 
canals and marble, moon-lit palaces. Its dances are whimiscal, 
vertiginous. A slight love story supplies incidental embellish- 
ment and is rounded out thanks to the kindly intervention of 
Terpsichore and her nymphs, with whom the goddess dances 
against a Titianesque canvas. The comedy is one in which choreog- 
raphy predominates; yet here and there sound accents of calm 
sorrow and sustained joy, one and the other felt by seventeenth- 
century hearts and voiced by masked and powdered figures. 
Casella has the moving canvas given him, whose development is 
at times delayed by episodes of a comic flavor, with music to 
create which in his hand has achieved miracles of grace; and his 
genius has been able to hold the balance between the languid 
tenderness and the airy scepticism with which seventeenth- 
century Venice was impregnated. The theme of the Barcarola 
and that of the Sarabanda—which somewhat recalls that of the 
Suite—deploy themselves with genuine vocal breadth and sway 
in a dream-like atmosphere: there is a breath of sensuality that 
seems to be given forth by the summer night, over the black sweep- 
ing waters of the lagoon. Consuelo’s vocalized melody, flowing 
along in the popular rhythm of the gondola song, overflows its 
bounds of orchestral comment like one of those great carnivorous 
flowers of tranquil aspect which exhale the sharpest perfume of 
mortal passion. In the quartet of the little old ladies, on the 
other hand, there is screeching chatter, and it is as though a con- 
vention of leaping witches, with red gums and toothless mouths, 
were blindly opening the latter in obedience to the impulse of 
vertigo. This effect is obtained by instrumental timbres in the 
higher octave, with flute and harp pizzicatos, with xylophone, 
celesta and bells; and it is an effect whose grotesqueness is almost 
death-like, one which makes the listener recall certain unforget- 
table groups of Goya. 

As it is written the music of the Convent sur l’eau is almost 
exclusively contrapuntal. That which is horizontal, as in the 
Second Symphony, becomes almost entirely harmonic, vertical. 
If the feeling for diatonic tone still persists with vigor, there 
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abounds, on the other hand, harmonic and rhythmic ornamenta- 
tion, and many are the chords presaging the future work with which 
the period that might be called that of the true Casella begins. 
The work in question, composed in 1913, when its author had 
reached the age of thirty, is the Notte di Maggio (May Night). 
Although this tonal poem, inspired by a lyric of Carducci, still 
holds, in suspension, traditional diatonic and harmonic elements, 
in it the composer for the first time comprehends and establishes 
his new tonality which is neither major, minor nor other mode. 
In the Notte di Maggio, in which Casella introduces with effective 
simplicity a flexible song line, the new harmony is insisted upon 
to the very last chord, which at the time gave rise to much dis- 
cussion on the part of Parisian critics and musicians. In that 
chord there were placed in opposition, without reciprocal 
predominance, the major and minor elements: the triad of B 
major is superimposed on the triad of B minor and is embellished 
with four appogiaturas. The public did not rebel against the 
aggregation which, nevertheless, contrasted harshly with all the 
rules of scholastic harmony; and that because this chord was not 
conceived as something fixed, static, crystallized; but just as what 
in reality it was—a sigh, a quiver, a light caress, a harp vibration 
of an orchestra exhaling, so to speak, vapors of tremulating sound 
disappearing in cloudlets of smoke. 

This individual technical procedure—which a French critic 
has baptized with the name of “harmonic counterpoint,” which 
is the horizontal movement of chords rather than melodies, a 
promiscuity of traditional chords in a suspension till that day re- 
garded as incompatible where they were concerned—is exhaustively 
practiced by Casella in the Nove pezzi (Nine Pieces) which, never- 
theless, under other heads, stand for little more than an experiment 
among the composer’s works. With a greater degree of security 
in his later compositions he extracts from the process itself, the 
dry and arid part of the phenomenen, the living soul, which dwells 
in the multiform variety of new chords, whose freshness of in- 
spiration gives them an abiding and vibrant expressiveness. 
And with harmonic novelty the plastic evolution goes hand in hand: 
absolute rhythmic freedom takes the place of the traditional 
quadrature; of all the classic and romantic melodic “patterns.” 
The old melismas are inexorably condemned. In sum and sub- 
stance we have reached the point of attempting a language of 
sound which is the outcome of an individual sensitiveness, and 
of a diurnal power of self-examination; in which free choice 
is the rule, and vice versa: an idiom whose accents spell the 
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renunciation of centuried prejudices in favor of consonance and 
dissonance. 

During the past three years Casella’s compositions have con- 
tinued to show an increasing, decisive individual character, re- 
strained in forms increasingly balanced and in which, little by 
little, vanish the last remnants of musical dryness. From the 
Adieu a la vie (Farewell to Life), the four lyric numbers set to 
Tagore’s “‘Gitanjali,” to the pianoforte poem A notte alta, he thus 
expressed noble aspirations toward an ideal heaven of luminous 
serenity. As regards A notte alta it is but seldom that one finds 
so much vitality enclosed within the confines of a few pages of 
piano music: the serenity of night, grief, sorrow of a soul disturbed 
by the profound mystery of fleeting life amid shadowy silences, 
appeasement, what one might call a dissolution in the myriads of 
stellar atoms. It is a poem of closest unity, without develop- 
ment, in which we are insensibly led, across the opposition of the 
two themes, masculine and feminine, to hold our breath as though 
conquered by the multiple and superhuman soul of all things. 

Then came the war, a new life, so to speak, set in a long period 
of adjustment. Casella felt the war profoundly: so felt it, be- 
cause he had witnessed its most tragic hours. The first lightnings 
of the tempest surprised him in Paris where, his heart in alarm, 
he witnessed the invasion, saw the flood of Belgian and French 
refugees bring consternation to the metropolis, and had ocular 
evidence of the speechless grief caused by the abandonment of the 
family roof-tree. Struggling France touched his heart, for he 
was bound to this transalpine Latin land by ties of affection and 
gratitude; and later, coming back, his soul responded to our own 
enthusiasm, our own victories, our own sufferings, as he once more 
found himself among his Italian brethren. He was all the more 
a son of Italy because of his surpassing love of country, preserved 
through the long period of absence. 

Of the turmoil of world conflict were born, representing 
different aims, the Pagine di guerra (Pages of War) and the Elegia 
eroica; the last a poem of mature elaboration and of filial emotion, 
the former fleeting apparitions of the cinema screen, essentially 
visions of force and tragedy. 

Sfilata di artiglieria pesante tedesca (Defile of Heavy German 
Artillery): the rumble of motor tractors, a vortex of enormous 
wheels; the intelligent and mathematical monstrosity of colossal 
howitzers moving forward like pachyderms toward new destruc- 
tion. Dinanzi alle rovine della cattedrale di Reims: (Before the 
Ruins of the Reims Cathedral): mutilated portals with images 
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of the Virgin; remnants still holding in their grand lines the patient 
and ingenuous symmetry of the Gothic style; a universal plea 
of pity for the glorious shrine. . . . . Caricia di cavalleria cosacca 
(Charge of Cossack Cavalry): barbaric and frenetic violence, 
to the rhythm of the gallopade of large Asiatic steeds and their 
terrible horsemen. Croce di legno in Alsazia: (Wooden Crosses 
in Alsace): little cemetery corners dressed in April flowers, voices, 
and in the distance the sound of a paladin’s horn, wound for all 
those who have died for liberty and glory. Corazzate italiane in 
crociera (Crossing of Italian Cruisers): the rapid course of great 
masses of steel, ponderous yet swift, confusedly glimpsed in the 
morning mists—an apotheosis of light and of power, a confusion 
of sky, of white foam and shining keels. . . . Five pictures (the 
last, in addition, was later transcribed for orchestra) whose out- 
line and sonority may be expressed by a piano four-hand arrange- 
ment; yet whose animation and life may well call for the more 
plastic transformation of an orchestral working-out. To their 
rhythmic impetus, they add the flux of an incandescent instru- 
mentation, the blaze of radiance of the harmonic aggregations into 
which the twelve tones of the European scale may be apposed 
in tremendous chords that crowd each other, crush each other, 
to resolve in devastating crashes of sound. 

In his Elegia eroica for orchestra, Casella has expressed in 
quite another way than in his musical “films” the element of 
pathos in his soul. Conceived as a great symphonic fresco, the 
Elegia does not give way to any melodramatic impulses, to com- 
posite outcries of grief; but restrains within lines of classic beauty 
emotional contents which may be compared aptly to sorrow as 
we find it in Hellenic art. It evokes the vision of a solemn and 
majestic funeral procession in the uncertain dimness of twilight, 
and echoes throughout a deep and sustained musical plaint. 
Man sees the example of beauty in death: he weeps; but his 
tears are those of the strong. He sees in its utmost refulgence the 
idea which in the case of those who have died has taken away the 
uselessness of death, the idea which assuages his grief and trans- 
forms it into a prayer of sweet resignation. Nor do their parents 
lament them longer, but rocking the souls of their sons departed in 
a cradle of tenderest dreams, they murmur a lullaby. The echo 
of a distant hymn reaches out to renew in their hearts the sacred 
love of country in a final apotheosis whose outlines are lost in the 
brightness of the dawn. . . . Casella’s Elegia eroica is among the 
loftiest art works which the war has inspired: it is a passionate 
glorification of imperishable ideals and human grief. 
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In the Puppazetti and in the Sonatina on the other hand, we 
once more find the musician’s ironic side. In a land (Italy) where 
humor is not understood, in which wit is a second-hand article, 
and the witticism is common, these compositions necessarily 
excited discussion and made enemies. We are not used to laughter 
in art. Papini has justly said: “We pass too brusquely from 
the scholastic gravity of clear prose to the abysmal foolishness 
of the comic journals.” The Puppazetti belong to that type of 
humorous representation of which there are so many precious 
examples in English literature. The Sonatina is exactly modelled 
on the classic model; but its tempos are reduced to such an ex- 
tent that a motive of caricature is continually issuing forth from 
these false proportions. 

Anyone, therefore, may condemn all the starting-points of 
this attenuated composition if he examines it with the strict 
requirements of a pianoforte sonata in mind. Yet he would show 
clearly that he did not recognize that the composer’s genius was 
far from thinking of constructing, but rather of demolishing 
with a smile. And this is one of the most dangerous defects of the 
Italian public of the present day as regards certain art-works: that 
of not knowing how to smile; and of putting no faith in the pos- 
sibility that any but serious motives may exist within the external 
limits of melodrama and rhetoric. They regard as an inferior 
type of art that which knows how to smile in a kindly way at 
the habitual, the conventions, the lofty and vapid idealisms, 
upon whose foundations art in general has been established 
for so many centuries. 

From this rapid survey of Casella’s compositions has been 
born the technical evolution which he has undergone in the course 
of eight to ten years by virtue of individual intuition and long, 
tenacious conquest. These transformations took place without 
any break of continuity, and by logical and necessary courses; 
yet, we should add, they involved successive transpositions of 
sensibility and were not the outcome of a laborious cudgelling 
of the brains. Casella’s compositions may be classed as belonging 
to three periods. In the first, which we might call the one of 
negation, the musician has suppressed whatever worn-out and 
fossilized concepts might have burdened his conscience in works of 
an educational and cultural trend. In his second period, out of 
material remaining, he has joined together a form increasingly con- 
cise and dynamic, sharply anti-impressionistic in that it is based, 
so to speak, on contrasted plastic values opposing each other in 
turn in the interest of their own individual antitheses. Yet in 
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all this scrupulous heed is always paid to eurhythmics, whose 
duration is verified with chronometric exactitude. In his third 
period, the affirmative phase, Casella has constructed, out of melo- 
dic-rhythmic-harmonic elements which, little by little, from one 
work to another, had matured, a tonality altogether new, which 
decisively differentiates his music from that of other neo-moderns 
such as Stravinsky and Schénberg. This music of his consists 
of a kind of simultaneous fusion, an interpenetration of various 
scales: Occidental, Hellenic and Oriental. While in Debussy, for 
example, these different scales succeed each other with special pre- 
dilection—exciting the admiration of imitators of his doctrine of 
sounds,—yet henceforward exhausted and incapable of repetition 
as regards Casella. He indubitably brings together that mode 
of carrying over, giving an origin to an undetermined tonality, 
to a tonal feeling which is already dodecaphonous, never coordinate; 
but in which tones revolve about two central notes which clearly 
have the character and functions of a tonic and dominant. For 
instance, in the tone-poem A notte alta, it is easy to recognize an 
introduction based on a great organ-point, C sharp (dominant F 
sharp); then comes the kernel of the poem, which to al! intents 
and purposes is in F sharp from the beginning of its middle por- 
tion to the end. 

Yet none could positively give a modal designation as such 
to this mysterious tonality, neither major nor minor, neither 
Gregorian, Oriental nor any other. Acknowledging that the first 
part of the Sonatina is absolutely atonal, in all the rest of Casella’s 
music, on the contrary, this atonality is fragmentary, and always 
designed to contrast with the tonality from which it comes. This 
system of sound is essentially classic and in it are mingled, in 
strict and rigid stylistic preoccupation, the latest conquests and the 
old tonal sense, agreeing as to their power to assign to some one 
note the functions of a tonic. And this is an appearance in entire 
conformity with the individualist concept of a new Italian musical 
lyricism, at the same time modern and traditional, in the broadest 
sense of the word. 

He who studies this music and enters deeply into it will find 
it a result as we have already said—of a logical sequence of 
centuries of harmonic evolution, finding its solution to-day only, 
perhaps, for the time being, in the absorbtion of the consonant 
element by the dissonances shut out from music for centuries, 
and which recently were first admitted when with Wagner the 
diatonic expressed its whole sum and substance to the verge of 
exhaustion. 
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The fundamental dates of the harmonic evolution are marked 
by the appearance of lofty minds, and preceded by an intensifica- 
tion of will-power and energy: its work is one of liberation rather 
than conquest, a phenomenen of clarification rather than one of 
complication. Thus we have attained the vocabulary of Casella, 
exponent of an idiom altogether new, full of interesting possibili- 
ties. From its first showing of two major thirds conjoined, of 
two parallel sevenths or two parallel ninths to greater intervals 
the road has led gradually to the harmony of to-day, and towards 
that which to-morrow may reveal still newer horizons and more 
novel realms of expression. 

The musicians of the immediate future may consider with 
the greatest care the perspectives revealed by the endeavors of 
their predecessors, and more especially of those who have dedicated 
their lives to the research of that language which most closely 
clings to the changeable contemporaneous soul. It holds one 
fascinated, the spirit of indeterminate and painful research which, 
in the man who is truly modern, discovers the raw elements whose 
subjection develops new matter. 


(Translated by Frederick H. Martens.) 


Norte. 


The following may be added to the biographical notes already given 
in the body of the article: Casella was born in Turin, July 25, 1883 and is 
to-day teacher of piano in the St. Cecilea Lyceum at Rome. Aside from 
his other usual activities we might mention as the most noteworthy his 
work for the Societa Italiana di Musica Moderna, a live organ of propa- 
ganda, and for the Ars Nova, his belligerent periodical, to which Casella 
devotes all his energy, and which has already shown excellent results. 
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MUSIC IN THE ELIZABETHAN THEATRE 
By W. J. LAWRENCE 


the mass, and, in historical inquiry, to seek only for ele- 

ments of standardization, has for long prevented us from 
arriving at a true conception of the multiform characteristics 
of the Elizabethan Theatre. To start from a basis of postulated 
unification in dealing with an institution of heterogeneous com- 
plexity is to proceed on a journey whose milestones present noth- 
ing more material than a series of erroneous deductions. It is 
true that during the last decade Elizabethan inquiry has become 
more scientific. We have gained some ground in recognising 
that there were two well-differenced kinds of early theatres, 
contrasted not only in their architectural features but in the 
minutiz of their entertainment, which were known in their own 
day as “public” and “private.”” But we have not been courageous 
enough to rebel against the tyranny of these old dichotomies, 
which tend to prolong confusion of thought by conveying to the 
modern mind meanings alien to what they possessed. Since the 
private theatres were equally public with the public theatres, 
the only essential difference in this connexion being the charging 
of higher rates of admission at the one to insure a certain exclu- 
siveness, it would make for clarity if we could bring ourselves 
to distinguish them simply as the common and the select. 

There were, of course, other broad divergences between the 
two kinds of theatres, and one of these, at least, is germane to 
our subject. To begin with, the select playhouse was smaller 
than the common, open-air playhouse, and differed from it in 
being roofed and cosy, and in giving performances on an arti- 
ficially-lit stage. But if we contrast the two types within a strictly 
limited period, that is between 1577 and 1603, we shall find a 
still more remarkable differentiation in the nature of the per- 
formances and in the matter of histrionic presentation. Indeed, 
but that the antithesis does not permit of extended application, 
one might fittingly substitute for the terms public and private 
the more significant distinctions of professional and amateur. 
For, whereas within the period specified, that stirring epoch 
during which theatrical routine was being steadily organized, the 
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players in the common theatres were mostly men, performances 
in the select houses were entirely given by choir-boys. Unable 
to compete with the adults on the plane of human passion, the 
boys were yet no mean representatives of the oddities of human 
character, allied to which they made secondary appeal to the 
emotions by the beauty of their song and the charm of their 
music. Thus it was that because of their gifts as well as their 
limitations their typical dramatist, John Lyly was the fons et 
origo of two phases of drama, the artificial comedy, which reached 
its zenith with Congreve and died with Wilde, and the musical 
comedy, which, though steadily degenerating since his day, still 
preserves vitality. 

Of the dependence placed by the choir-boys on the attrac- 
tions of music and song and the allied art of the dance, once 
the scheme of the select theatre had matured, their can be no 
question. Besides a liberal interspersement of graceful lyrics 
in the dramatic action, the act-intervals were always marked by 
2 competent rendering of carefully selected instrumental music. 
Naymore, at their maturest period and perhaps earlier, the 
boys’ performances were distinguished by one much appreciated 
feature, a sort of composite overture of music and song which the 
common players never imitated. We owe this fact to the Diary 
of Philip Julius, Duke of Stettin—Pomerania, as kept during 
his visit to London in 1602 by his tutor and secretary, Frederic 
Gerschow. After a visit with the Duke to the select theatre in 
the Blackfriars, Gerschow wrote in substance: 


For a whole hour preceding the play one listens to a delightful 
musical entertainment on organs, lutes, pandorins, mandolins, violins 
and flutes, as on the present occasion, indeed, when a boy cum voce 
tremulo sang so charmingly to the accompaniment of a bass-viol that 
unless possibly the nuns at Milan may have excelled him, we had not 
heard his equal on our journey. 


The difficulty in determining how far and at what periods 
select-theatre procedure affected common-theatre routine—not 
to speak of the exact parallelisms existing between them—has 
given rise to a vigorous controversy over the significance of a 
curious passage in an old play. To interpret this aright would 
add a vital fact to stage history. Before reproducing the pas- 
sage one must explain that in 1604 the King’s men somehow 
got possession of Marston’s comedy of The Malcontent, as orig- 
_inally produced by the Blackfriars children only a few months 
previously, and, after having additions made to it by Webster 
(and its author?), brought it out at the Globe. One of these new 
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features was an induction in which William Sly asks the players 
how they came by the piece about to be acted and is told by 
Condell that they had found it. “What are your additions?” 
continues Sly; and Burbage replies, ‘“Sooth, not greatly needful; 
only as your salad to your great feast, to entertain a little more 
time, and to abridge the not-received custom of music in our theatre.” 

It is around the puzzling passage here italicised that contro- 
versy has raged; and although it is against all precedent for the 
advocate to sit as judge, I may perhaps be permitted as an 
early protagonist in the fight to attempt a summing up with the 
view of precipitating a satisfactory verdict. Stating them 
in the chronological order of their propoundment, the various 
interpretations of the passage have been as follows: 

(1) That the common theatres had not as yet adopted the sys- 
tem of preliminary and inter-act music in vogue at the select houses. 
(Prof. C. W. Wallace, 1908). 

(2) That the passage implied the omission at the Globe of certain 
internal musical features of the original play. (W. J. Lawrence, 1912). 

(3) That “the not-received custom” was purely that of the musical 
prelude. (Prof. T. S. Graves, 1915). 


As (1) comprises (3), one may fittingly discuss the two 
together, taking Prof. Graves’s theory first, seeing that unlike 
his brother-scholar with whom he goes part of the way, he ad- 
vances some argument in support of his belief. This is what 
he says: 

Stoll, without using Burbage’s evidence above, has already shown 
beyond all reasonable doubt that Webster’s ‘additions’, which were 
composed for the King’s servants, are confined to the induction. This 
is exactly what Burbage himself tells us: Somebody (i.e. Webster) 
wrote additions (the induction) for the Globe version of the play stolen 
in retaliation from the Blackfriars company, additions which were 
to occupy part, but not all (‘abridge’), of the hour formerly devoted to 
the musical prelude. That Burbage is thinking only of the induction 
as a substitute for the preliminary music, and not of musical inter- 
spersions or additions to the play proper, is clear when we understand 
the significance of his expression ‘only as salad to your great feast.’ 

his is his way of saying that the ‘additions’ preceded the play proper; 
for in his time the French custom, as distinguished from the Spanish, of 
eating ‘sallets’ before the most substantial part of ‘a great feast’ pre- 
dominated in England. 


Plausible as all this sounds, Mr. Graves has not reviewed 
the whole of the evidence. There were other additions to The Mal- 
content besides the induction of Webster. In 1604, the year in 
which the play was appropriated by the King’s men, two versions 
of it were published by William Aspley. One would appear 
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to represent the play as given originally by the children; the 
other states on the imprint, “augmented by Marston. With 
the additions played by the King’s Maiesties servants. Written 
by Iohn Webster.” Each version has passages peculiar to itself, 
showing that certain deletions were made from the original 
and other passages substituted. Assuming (doubtless incor- 
rectly)! that these alterations were the work of Webster, Dyce 
includes The Malcontent in his edition of Webster’s works, but is 
careful enough to place in inverted commas all the passages 
peculiar to the Webster or ‘induction’ version of the play. These 
are numerous and widely interspersed; sometimes, as in the first 
act, we find as many as 45 lines inserted at a time. Added to 
this a fresh character appears in the cast. 

To my mind these details admit only of one conclusion, viz.: 
that the additional passages were substitutions for time-devour- 
ing features in the original which either could not be adequately 
reproduced by the Globe players or they did not deem it 
politic to put before their public, lest it should clamour for 
them regularly. The latter is the more feasible supposition. 
The only select-theatre characteristic of this order was the lavish 
interspersement of song and dance, allied with the tendency (illus- 
trated in The Malcontent) to introduce masques. That there was 
a grave difference in musical routine between the two kinds of 
theatres, irrespective of the question of preludes and inter-act 
selections, Marston himself has testified. In a note appended to 
his tragedy, The Wonder of Women, he writes: 


After all, let me intreat my reader not to taxe me for the fashion of 
the entrances and musique of this tragedy, for know it is printed only as 
it was presented by youths, and after the fashion of the private stage. 


It must not be taken from this that the common players were 
incapable of regaling their following with song and dance or set 
their faces against indulging them with these delights. Apart 
from the question of quality, the only real difference was that 
they eschewed select-theatre routine and kept practically all of 
their musical allurements for the jig or afterpiece. In nowise 
inspired by the rivalry of the choir-boys, the jig had sprung into 


1But see, R. A. Small, The Stage Quarrel between Ben Jonson and the so-called 
Poetasters (1899), p. 115. Small repunctuates the title-page, and arrives at the con- 
clusion that Webster alone was responsible for the additions. He points out that they 
greatly impede the action, a circumstance which goes to show that they were not in- 
spired by any desire to improve the play. Small’s idea is that Webster, at the instance 
of the King’s Men, “fitted the play for the public stage by omitting the songs and re- 
placing them by an induction and new scenes”: a conclusion at which I afterwards 
arrived independently. 
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vogue in the days of Tarleton’s meridian, somewhere in the fif- 
teen-eighties. The prototype of ballad opera, it was a lewd musi- 
cal farce of short duration, written wholly in rhyme for four or 
five characters and sung and danced to a variety of popular tunes. 
The sustained popularity of the jig militated against any material 
emulation of the select-theatre principle of lavish musical inter- 
spersement. Time was limited in an open-air playhouse giving 
performances in the afternoon by natural light. Any serious 
additions to the routine would have frequently involved resort 
towards the close to torches and candles, an item of extra ex- 
pense that the players, who shared the profits, avoided. 

This much, however, must be said for Professor Graves’s 
theory, that negative evidence favours it. We have no inkling 
throughout the reign of Elizabeth or for sometime after that the 
common players indulged their public with any musical prelude. 
It is not until 1632 that we find Quarles in his Divine Fancies 
expatiating upon the “all the world’s a stage” theme and writing: 


Our life’s a tragedy; those secret roomes 
Wherein we tyre us, are our mothers’ wombes: 
The musicke ush’ring in the play is mirth 

To see a manchild brought upon the earth. 


There was much less distinction between the two kinds of 
theatres in 1632 than in 1604, for children-companies (no longer 
composed of choir-boys) were waning in popularity, and the com- 
mon players had confused the issue by invading the select theatres. 
Although fanciful allusion cannot always be taken as scientific 
evidence, and there is nothing to indicate what kind of theatre 
Quarles had in mind in working out his wire-drawn similitude, 
still the trend of events show that by this period there was stand- 
ardization of theatrical routine. Hence the day of the universally 
adopted overture, or rather of the first, second and third music 
preceding the play at intervals, may have arrived. 

But there is one insuperable objection to Professor Graves’s 
theory. He overlooks the fact that whereas it was impossible 
to remove a number of special, undesirable features from an early 
select-theatre play of average length so as to fit it for common- 
theatre performance without making equivalent substitutions, it 
was quite possible in 1604 to omit all the preliminary music without 
diminishing the quantum of entertainment usually given to the 
common-theatre public. There was no need to supply an in- 
duction or anything else to fill the gap, as the gap for the common- 
theatre audience did not exist. 
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We are thrown back on the conclusion that the induction, 
which was undoubtedly “the sallet to the great feast,” was, 
with the other additions, provided for some more essential pur- 
pose. The final question is, does the necessity for their provi- 
sion prove, in accordance with Professor Wallace’s deduction (1), 
a rule of continuous performance, or at least the non-employ- 
ment of inter-act music in the early common playhouse? 
We have an abundance of evidence testifying to the normality 
of musical intermissions in the select theatres. Assuming con- 
tinuous performance in the common houses, it is easy to see 
that the transference of, say, a Blackfriars play of 1600 or there- 
abouts to the Globe would lead to a material shortening of the 
time of representation. It might be argued that the Globe 
version of The Malcontent presents evidence negativing this as- 
sumption, as at the beginning of Act II we have the direction, 
“Enter Mendoza with a sconce, to observe Ferneze’s entrance; 
who whilst the act [music] is playing, enters unbraced, etc.” 
But it is quite possible that here one of the original stage directions 
has accidently been included, and that it does not really signify 
the manner in which the act opened or was preluded at the Globe. 
To determine the point we shall have to look for corroborative 
evidence, and to approach the crux less directly. The question 
really involves a broad consideration of the employment of 
music in the early common theatre. 

The theory of continuous performance has been for long 
sturdily advocated by a school of German scholars which has striven 
to deduce from it certain hypothetical laws of Elizabethan dram- 
aturgy. In a sense it has been logically evolved. We know that 
at the common theatres performances began at three o’clock and 
generally lasted about three hours. As natural light was em- 
ployed and there was little inclination on the part of the players 
to go to the expense of torches and candles at the fag-end of a 
play, there would be a natural tendency to eliminate from the 
scheme of representation everything that made for delay. Hence, 
it is assured that, whatever the summer routine, in the winter 
act-intervals would either be eliminated or cut down to the 
narrowmost limits. So far we are on safe ground, but when 
advocates of the continuous theory draw our attention to the 
absence of act-divisions in many of the old play-quartos and 
attempt to use the fact as evidence, a protest must be en- 
tered. Since select-theatre plays like The Phenix are to be 
found printed in this way the point has no bearing. It is idle to 
argue that the early dramatists did not write or think in acts. 
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However indicated, the act-divisions were made. In Greene’s 
Alphonsus, King of Arragon, (1599), Venus as chorus or presenter 
makes reference in Acts II and III to what was going to be shewn 
‘fin this act,”’ showing that an act was then a well-defined section. 
Similar evidence could be cited from later common-theatre 
plays, but it would only tend to confuse the issue by pressing into 
service the testimony of plays produced or printed later than 
Elizabeth’s reign. 

Confining ourselves, therefore, strictly to the period of 1577- 
1603, it must be admitted that there is very little proof of music 
between the acts in the early common theatres and nothing to 
show the observance of any regular principle. In Dulwich 
College are preserved sundry old “‘platts” of plays formerly belong- 
ing to the Rose Theatre and made to be hung up in the tiring 
house for the better guidance of the actors and stage-hands during 
the performance. Written by hand, they consist for the most 
part of entrance-sequences. On the question of act-intervals their 
evidence is contradictory. In the platt of The Dead Man’s For- 
tune, a Rose play of ca 1593, the act-divisions are indicated by 
rows of crosses and marginal music-cues, showing that at this 
period musical intermissions were not altogether unknown. But 
none of the other platts have a like indication, some marking the 
breaks without presenting music-cues and others showing no 
breaks at all. Clearly no sort of principle can be deduced from 
these divergences. The only corroboration of the platt of The 
Dead Man’s Fortune, within our period, is that afforded by Yar- 
rington’s Two Tragedies in One (which we can safely assume to 
have been a common-theatre play), where, at the end of Act III, 
the subsequent act-music is naively referred to in the text. 

In striving to reconcile the contradictoriness of the platts 
would one be safe in assuming that in the common playhouses 
there was a summer method and a winter method, the first being 
marked by regular musical intermissions and the second by 
continuous or semi-continuous performance? It is curious to 
note that both in early select-theatre plays and in plays written 
for performance at the inns of court the principle of semi-con- 
tinuity was followed (or perhaps established), showing that its 
uprise was more a matter of technic and convention than of 
circumstantial necessity. In that old Gray’s Inn play of 1566, 
Gascoyne’s The Supposes, the performance was continuous up 
to the end of the third act, after which the divisions were ob- 
served. So too, in Lyly’s Sapho and Phao, as played by the Black- 
friars boys in or about 1581, there is evidence that the third and 
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fourth acts were taken all in a breath, so to speak, and it may 
be that from the beginning of the third act the performance went 
on to the end without intermission. Even Shakespeare in his 
early period bowed to this method of construction. In Titus 
Andronicus, a common-theatre play of 1592, no interruption of 
the action occurs between the first and the second acts. Later 
examples might be cited. 

Here we have evidence in three different kinds of plays of 
occasional resort to the principle of semi-continuity, a principle 
(as in the case of Histriomastiz in 1598 with its unexampled 
six acts) which was possibly utilised in most cases where the play 
was of undue length. Its existence argues against the frequency 
of continuous performance in any kind of theatre, seeing that 
the greater includes the less. So widespread, however, is the be- 
lief in uninterrupted representation, that some investigators, 
forgetting that the old theatre musician had other duties besides 
playing in the intervals, have gone the length of saying that 
the earliest common playhouses, the Theater and the Curtain, 
made no use of music. On the absurdity of this attitude it is 
needless to expatiate. The royal patent of May, 1574, to James 
Burbage and others under which the Theater was established 
authorises them 


to use, exercise, and occupie the art and faculty of playeing Comedies, 
Tragedies, Enterludes, Stage playes and..... also to use and occu- 
pye all such Instroments as they have already practised, or hereafter 
shall practise, for & during our plesure. 


There can be no doubt as to what is here meant by “instroments,” 
as the ensuing clause authorising them to play in London or 
elsewhere, speaks of “the said Comedies, Tragedies, Enterludes 
and Stage playes, together with their musick.” 

It would be idle to maintain that the only instruments 
employed by Burbage and his fellows were the drum and trumpet 
of the chronicle plays. Dumb shews formed a distinguishing 
characteristic of the Elizabethan Drama from its infancy, and it 
cannot be lost sight of that these brief pantomimic interludes were 
invariably accompanied by music. (Shakespeare refers to this 
combination when he makes Hamlet say the groundlings are 
capable of nothing but “inexplicable dumb shew and noise,” 
for, offensive as is the collocation to us, noise was a common Eliza- 
bethan expression for music). Moreover, in less than a decade 
from the establishment of the Theater and the Curtain there 
had originated that delight of the populace, the Jig; and for it 
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also, more even than for the dumb shew, musicians were re- 
quisite. In this connexion they were not necessarily of high 
accomplishment, as in the days before the Restoration stringed 
instrument parts were always in unison with the voice and had 
no independent function save on rare occasions when a few meas- 
ures of curt symphony were given. But there is surely no need 
to labour the point. Proof that music was employed in the old 
Shoreditch playhouses from the outset is afforded us in Gosson’s 
School of Abuse, (1579), where, in speaking of their conductors, he 
says: 

There set they abroche straunge consortes of melody to tickle the 


eare; costly apparel, to flatter the sight; effeminate gesture, to ravish 
the sence; and wanton speache, to whet desire to inordinate lust. 


Hitherto nobody has pointed out that the early common 
theatres had easy means of obtaining a band of musicians ready- 
made. The institution of the Waits was then at its fullest devel- 
opment, and there were numerous bodies of these trained musi- 
cians in and about London.! Not only had each ward of the 
city a company of Waits, but there were also the Waits of Fins- 
bury, of Blackfriars, and of Southwark, not to speak of the Cor- 
poration Waits which attended on the Lord Mayor on festive 
occasions. There is some evidence to show that the Waits were 
employed for long in the common theatres. In that mysterious 
play Sir Thomas More, which may be dated ca. 1596, there is a 
scene in the fourth act in More’s house in Chelsea, wherein an 
interlude is amusingly performed before a number of guests. 
Just as the characters enter to see this a direction says “the waytes 
playe.” Again in Heywood’s If you know not me, you know 
nobody, Part II, published in 1605, following on a juncture where 
the musicians had been exercising their art, we have the direc- 
tion, “Enter Sir Thomas Ramsie, the 2 Lords, My Lady Ramsie, 
the Waits in Sergeants’ gowns, with an interpreter.” In those 
days when crowds had to come on, it was customary on occasion, 
owing to the shortage of stage-hands, to press the musicians into 
service as supernumeraries. An even more significant direction 
is to be found in the fifth act of Hemings’ tragedy The Fatal 
Contract (ca. 1635). This reads “Enter the Eunuch, whilst the 
waits play softly.” In connection with the two other plays, 
where the scene is laid in England, it might be argued that the 
term “waits” was a mere figure of speech and did not refer to any 


1See Mr. F. A. Hadland’s interesting article on the subject in The Monthly 
Musical Record for April, 1916. 
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company of waits playing in the theatre. But this would not 
hold good in the case of The Fatal Contract, where the term could 
not be thus applied, as the action took place in France. Taken 
collectively, therefore, the three items of evidence warrant the 
assumption that various bodies of Waits were employed in the 
common theatres. It is noteworthy that all the directions just 
cited occur in common-theatre plays. 

The Southwark Waits were noted for the excellence of their 
music, and as the Globe wherein Shakespeare played was the 
leading theatre of that district, it seems not unlikely that the 
Southwark Waits were associated for long with that house. One 
recalls in this connexion that the instruments known as Wayts 
derived their name from the musicians who played on them, and 
that they were in reality a species of hautboy of varying pitches. 
Although it would be an unwarranted assumption to infer that the 
sixteenth and seventeenth century Waits played no other sort of 
instrument, it is possible that here we have a clue to the frequency 
with which hautboys were employed, in processions and other 
ways, in the common playhouse. Obviously a high-class band, 
such as the Lord Mayor’s, would be conversant with other in- 
struments. An organisation of this order would probably con- 
sist of six instruments, two viols (one treble and one bass), one 
flute, a cithern (i.e. an “English guitar,” strung with wire), a 
treble lute, and a pandora. This was the combination for which 
Morley wrote his Consort Lessons in 1599, and it suggests the 
instruments which would have been employed in the intermis- 
sions, could we feel assured of their occurrence and of some agree- 
ably filling-up of the gaps in the common playhouse. 

Confining ourselves no longer to the period of 1575-1603, 
but reviewing the Pre-restoration era as a whole, we are forced 
to the conclusion that act-intervals existed in both kinds of 
theatres, but that in the common houses they were distinguished 
by their brevity. We must recall that in those days there was no 
friendly front curtain to inspire picture-poster endings, and that 
consequently dramatists thought nothing of breaking off an act 
in the middle of an interesting situation. As in A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream, characters could be shewn going to sleep on the 
stage at the end of one act and waking up in the act following. 
We have only to turn to King Lear and Catiline to see that a 
thunderstorm once started on its way continued rumbling, 
despite the temporary check of an act-intermission. Examples 
of this order are much more frequent in common-theatre plays 
than in plays produced by children-companies. But because 
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of this general tendency to leave ragged ends at the close of an 
act, to break off abruptly in the middle, the skilled select-theatre 
dramatist often attempted to justify the intrusion of inter-act 
music by allying it in some way with the action. This led to an 
artistic relevancy altogether lacking in later times, as in the 
eighteenth century, when a writer complained that at the end of 
every act, the audience, 

carried away by a jig of Vivaldi’s, or a concerto of Giardini’s, lose 
every warm impression relative to the piece, and begin again cool and 
unconcerned as at the commencement of the representation. 


Many curious examples could be cited from select-theatre 
plays showing this textual leading up to the inter-act music with 
the view of giving it an intrinsic, rather than external raison d’étre. 
Marston has a quaint method of giving the musicians their cues 
in rhyming tags at the end of his acts. Thus in What you will, 
at the close of Act II, Quadratus says: 


. . . That’s all my prayers exact; 
So ends our chat; sound music for the act. 


Again in Antonio and Mellida, Pt. II, Act I, se. 2, towards 
the end (at Il. 302-3) Pandulpho asks for soft music, which is 
played. At the close of the act (1. 340) he says: 


Sound louder music: let my breath exact 
You strike sad tones until this dismal act. 


The direction, “loud music, exeunt” follows, showing that 
here, as in many other instances, the inter-act music began before 
the act had wholly concluded. Nor must it be thought that this 
trick of associating the inter-act music with the foregoing action 
was peculiar to Marston. Others had it. In Chapman’s Black- 
friars comedy of May-Day, at the close of the third act, Quin- 
tiliano requests the Tapster of the inn to call in some music, and the 
man replies that he will do so. Music was then heard—but it was 
the music of the intermission. More than a score of years later 
we find Brome adopting the same device at the same theatre. 
There is a scene at the end of the second act of The Novella (1632), 
where Victoria, after having placed her expectant admirers in 
adjoining rooms, says that since they cannot feast their eyes 
upon her, “let Musick feast their eares.” This is simply the 
cue for the inter-act music. 

Not all music in the select theatres was thus wedded to the 
action, but the dramatists were always hungering to complete 
the union, and when they found they could not conveniently do 
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it at the one end they strove to do it at the other. Thus the inter- 
act music had often some of the characteristics of a modern oper- 
aticoverture. One finds in Dick of Devonshire a direction prefacing 
the second act which reads: 

Alarum; as the soft musicke begins a peele of ordnance goes off; 


then Cornetts sound a battaile; which ended enter Captaine, master of 
a ship; Dick Pike, with musketts. 


Often the action of the play is resumed before the music 
has ceased playing. In Marston’s Sophonisba we read, preceding 
the second act, 


Whilst the musicke for the first act sounds, Hanno, Carthalo, Bythias, 
Gelosso enter; they place themselves as to counsell; Gisco the impoisoner, 
waiting on them; Hanno, Carthalo, and Bythias setting their hands 
to a writing, which being offered to Gelosso, he denies his hand and 
as much offended impatiently starts up and speakes. 


Much more ingenious is the manner in which Ben Jonson in The 
Staple of News (1625) binds the music after the third act to the 
ensuing action; and the illustration shows how carefully on oc- 
casion the music had to be chosen. The fourth act opens in the 
Devil Tavern, where Madrigal the poet is seen amidst his asso- 
ciates silently writing a song to the air just played in the interval. 
This he reads out when finished, at the request of the company; 
and, after a line has been amended, Nicholas the singing boy, 
and the fiddlers are called in, and the song at once rendered. 
Long before the French had invented the principle of the 
melodrame, thus paving the way for Wagner’s leit-motiv, the 
Elizabethan players had demonstrated the potency of inci- 
dental music as an intensifier of the emotional possibilities of a 
touching situation. In that Shakespearean precursor, The True 
Tragedie of Richard the Third, there is a highly pathetic scene in a 
bedroom in the Tower where the two little Princes, on the verge 
of their murder, kneel down in silent prayer, and so remain for a 
time while solemn music is heard. The effect, of course, was 
purely melodramatic, as the music had no appropriateness as a 
synchronising happening; but as it occurs in a common-theatre 
play of 1590, or thereabouts, it serves to show the amount of atten- 
tion then being paid by the common players to incidental musical 
detail. At a slightly later period, sometimes a whole scene and 
sometimes (as in Old Fortunatus, Act III) two or three scenes in 
succession would have a running musical accompaniment. Pos- 
sibly because of his keen stage experience, no dramatist of his 
time knew better how to employ incidental music than Shakespeare. 
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Recall, for example, the scene in Twelfth Night, where the Duke, 
after sneering at the “light airs and recollected terms” of those 
“most brisk and giddy-pacéd times,” desires to hear again “the 
old and antique song” formerly so easeful to his passion. Unseen, 
the musicians in their gallery begin to play the air, and its sweet, 
sad strains intermingle deliciously with the several harmonised 
speeches that follow. When the atmosphere becomes literally 
steeped in the music, then Feste comes on and sings the song. 

There has been some dispute among antiquaries as to the 
nature of the “still-music,”” which we find so frequently occurring 
in old plays, mostly in pathetic situations. Galpin, whom one al- 
ways listens to respectfully even when one finds occasion to ob- 
ject, thinks that still-music was provided by Krumhorns or Crom- 
ornes, a sort of shawm turned up at the lower end like a crook, 
of which he gives an illustration. But the evidence of the old 
plays is against this supposition. Since there were still-minstrels 
in the employment of the court as early as the days of Henry 
VII, it is not surprising to find still-music being utilised on the 
stage at an early period, considerably before the establishment 
of the first playhouse. 

Some of the references, however, to still-music in the old plays 
are highly confusing. In Gascoigne’s Jocasta, as performed at 
Gray’s Inn in 1566, we find mention of “‘still-pipes.”” A quarter 
of a century later we have the direction in Marston’s Second 
Part of Antonio and Mellida, Act IV, sc. 3, “the still-flutes sound 
softly.” It is not, indeed, until 1630 that we get any definite 
clue as to the precise nature of still-music. (Since the above was 
written I find in The Two Noble Kinsmen, V. i., the direction “‘Still 
musicke of Records.” Though not printed till 1634, this play was 
produced in 1613. So far back as 1598, Guilpin, in writing in 
his Skialetheia, (No. 29) of Arion, a musical fanatic, says: 


Heele a tell you of well fretting of a Lute 
Even til you fret, and of the harmonie, 
Is either in a still cornet or flute. 


This is the first and last time we hear of a “still cornet.”” Musical 
antiquaries will not need to be told that the Elizabethan cornet 
belonged to the category of wood-wind.) 

In Davenant’s Blackfriars tragedy, The Cruel Brother, the 
death of Corsa in the fifth act is marked by the prompter’s fore- 
going marginal note “Recorders: sadly” and by the textual 
direction “‘Still-music above.” Foreste speaks of the strains as of 
celestial origin, and then we have another marginal note “cease, 
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Recorders.” Relative to the textual direction, it must be recalled 
that the normal position of the musicians was then in an elevated 
curtained box in the centre of the tiring house. The source of 
the music was therefore unseen, a circumstance which considerably 
heightened the effect. Finally, the equation of still-music with 
recorders settles a much disputed point. 

Marston, therefore, was justified in speaking of “‘still-flutes,” 
as the recorder was a variety of flute-a-bec with a compass of 
two octaves from middle F upwards. Its employment on the 
stage, so far from ending with the Civil War, extended to the 
close of the century. The “wind music” which so highly delighted 
good Master Pepys in the performance of The Virgin Martyr 
was undoubtedly still-music, though the term had ceased to be 
used. The worthy diarist was enraptured with the recorder, 
and, in 1668, went so far as to purchase one with the view of 
learning how to play it. A little later the recorder took on a 
new spell of life and assumed a different function under its new 
French alias. In 1679, Evelyn records that “the Flute Douce is 
now much in request for accompanying the voice.” 
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ATROCITIES AND HUMORS OF OPERA 
By LOUIS C. ELSON 


T was a wise Frenchman who said “Whatever is too foolish 
to be spoken may be sung,” and in the domain of Opera 
there are many atrocities in subjects or words which would 

never be tolerated if they were not combined with tones. In 
certain epochs when the power of music was new, and therefore 
exceptionally strong, composers believed that tones could carry 
any words whatever to success. Thus Ockeghem, in the 15th 
century twice set the genealogy of Christ to music. Imagine 
wreathing counterpoint about such a subject as the following:— 


And Aaron begat Aminadab; and Aminadab begat Naason; and 
Naason begat Salmon; and Salmon begat Booz of Rechab; and Booz 
begat Obed of Ruth; and Obed begat Jesse, etc., etc. 


This would be about as if a modern composer were to set the 
City Directory to music! 

The early operas were sometimes as uninspiring in their 
subjects as the above. Not at the very first, for the Camerati 
of Florence sought Greek subjects in their endeavor to bring back 
to the world something like the Greek drama. Yet even here the 
astonishing power of a new mode of musical expression caused 
the poetry, (even when conventional,) to become strangely effec- 
tive when sung. Thus the aria from Monteverdi’s “Arianna” 
entitled “Lasciatemi morir,” which consisted chiefly of a repeti- 
tion of “Let me die,” caused entire audiences to burst into tears 
and sobbing, whereas when Geraldine Farrar sang it in recent 
concerts anyone exhibiting emotion would have been viewed with 
astonishment. 

But very soon the heavy hand of conventionality was laid 
upon all operas, which became a species of stereotyped vocal 
suites. Thus in Handel’s time the regular number of characters 
was six, three men and three women. ‘The first woman (prima 
donna) was a high soprano, the second or third contralto, and 
they loved to have a deep female voice assume a male part. The 
first man was an artificial soprano, the second an artifical alto, 
the third a natural tenor or sometimes a bass. And how the 
male soprano was idolized is undoubtedly known to our readers 
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through the anecdotes regarding Farinelli. We present a vivid 
proof of this adoration in an English song of the epoch, relative 
to the famous Senesino. 

Yet such adulation of famous singers goes far back of the Han- 
delian epoch. In Delphi, 2000 years ago there was a statue 
erected to M. Aurelius Muszeus, a vocal teacher and singer. 
Tigellus, of Sardinia, could have given points to modern vocal 
spendthrifts, for he made fortune after fortune, yet managed 
to spend money even quicker than he earned it. In this con- 
nection we may state that the highest fee ever received by a 
singer was accepted by the Emperor Nero, who was given one 
million sesterces (about $37,500) for a single appearance in a 
soirée musicale at a senator’s house in ancient Rome. The singers 
made long concert-tours in those old days, and there is record 
of an enamored lady who followed a famous singer several hun- 
dred miles in order to be present at all of his performances. 

In the Handelian days the number and style of the different 
solos was also most carefully adjusted. There was the Aria 
Cantabile, smooth and gentle, such as “Ombra mai fu,” which 
has become Handel’s famous Largo. The Aria di Portamento 
was somewhat similar, but with stronger rhythm and a little 
embellishment, as in “Oh Thou that tellest.”. The Aria di Mezzo 
Carattere gave more dramatic power as in “Lascia ch’io pianga.”” 
The Aria Parlante, also called Aria Agitata or Infuriata, was what 
its name implies, or as an example like “Thou shalt break them” 
may show. Finally there came the Aria di Bravura, such as 
“Rejoice Greatly” in the “Messiah.” Although some of the 
citations above are from oratorio, Handel carried the opera vein 
into this field, and in “Rejoice Greatly” even desired a full operatic 
cadenza at the close. 

To show how transferable these numbers were, let me cite 
the case of “Lascia ch’io pianga” named above. This was origi- 
nally a dance, a Sarabande, in Handel’s early German opera 
“Almira,” written in Hamburg before he came to England. 
We present it in its original form :— 


Sarabande 


Handel 
from “Almira” : 
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Afterwards used in “Rinaldo” etc. D.C. 


It afterwards became a song in another opera, entitled “‘Cogli la 
rosa, Lascia le spine,” then “‘Lascia ch’io pianga” and since then 
has become sacred under the title of “Oh Lord, Correct me.” And 
Handel also took many numbers of his “‘Messiah,”’ such as “He shall 
Purify,” “For unto us a child is born,” “His yoke is easy,” “All 
we like sheep,” etc., from his own Italian duets. His stealing 
from himself however is more pardonable than his thefts from 
others. No wonder he was called “the grand old robber.” 

The critic may sometimes be led far astray by such trans- 
ferences. A commentator on “Lascia ch’io pianga” once called 
attention to the charming manner in which the musical sobs 
fitted to the words, not knowing that these “sobs” were but the 
syncopations of the second beat of the measure in the original 
Sarabande. 

In the Hamburg Opera, where, soon after 1700, Handel 
found employment, we find the Germans trying to make headway 
against the Italian influence, but they simply substituted new 
evils. One of the delights of that time, in Hamburg, was to have 
the vocalists sing ir as many different languages as possible. 

With Gluck there came a reform and a very necessary one. 
Such dramatic touches as the glissando upon the contrabasses to 
‘ picture the barking of Cerberus at the gates of Hades, in “Or- 
pheus,” or the end of a chorus of the spirits in the infernal re- 
gions upon a diminished seventh, to show that their torment would 
be unending, are premonitions of Wagner and his operatic Truth. 

Yet even here we may find points of contradiction of poetry 
and music, although not often. If, for example, one would sing 
“T have lost my Euridice” to such words as 


I have found my Euridice, 
All my life is full of Joy, 
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he would find the first theme of this vocal rondo at least more 
expressive of happiness than of sorrow. 

Rossini set back the operatic clock by at least half-a-century. 
We wonder how many critics he has misled by taking the over- 
ture to “Aurelian” and using it for his “Barber of Seville.” The 
unfortunate commentators found, in the strains of the Roman 
conqueror, the coquetry of Rosina. 

One other overture there is which has enticed the reviewers 
upon slippery ice. Mozart wrote his “Don Giovanni” over- 
ture on the night preceding the performance of the opera. His 
wife kept him awake with gossipy chat at intervals, and with an 
occasional glass of punch. Sometimes he would take a nap and 
then, awakened by her, he would resume his task. The over- 
sapient ones pretend to have discovered the points where the 
naps and the reawakenings took place. 

In the first half of the 19th century the atrocities of opera 
began to multiply fast. Now it became the fashion to pay no 
attention to the spirit of the words providing they were set to a 
good and singable tune. If the reader will take down “Lucia” 
from the shelf and sing the beginning of the great sextette as 
follows :— 


Now in Peace and Joy abiding, 
Pass my days in sunlight gliding 


he will find it much closer to the music than 


What restrains my boundless fury, 
I will kill the base intruder. 


to which the composer has united them. No poet was safe 
when these musical tyrants undertook to set his work to music. 
When Verdi, in his younger days, set “Macbeth” as an opera 
he indulged Macduff in a weird Liberty Song. Imagine the 
fiery Scot drawing his sword, rushing to the footlights and thun- 
dering out, 

Our Country forsaken, 

Our tears should awaken, 

Gainst tyrant’s oppressions 

Our weapons arise. 
And imagine also the frenzied applause of the Venetians, then 
under Austrian tyranny, and the military clearing the house. 

About this time also the great mortality among operatic 

heroes and heroines was at its height. No matter how healthy 
the pair appeared in the beginning of the grand opera no sensible 
insurance agent would guarantee their surviving the last act. 
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One could memorize a large number of operatic fatalities by 
rhyming them as follows,— 


In “Il Trovatore”’ so boasted, 

The tenor and alto were roasted. 

The heroine, poor Leonora, 

Took poison, they couldn’t restore her. 
“The Jewess” as set by Halévy, 

Was stewed in hot oil as a gravy. 

Dear Linda, the sweet mountain daisy, 
Along with Dinorah went crazy. 

The charmingly wild Violetta 

Had consumption and never got better. 
Dark Carmen, for all of her swagger 
Was punctured at last with a dagger. 
The heroine’s life is most certain 

To end with the fall of the curtain 
From Valentine up to Brunnhilde, 
There always was something that killed her. 
No matter how bright her cadenza, 
The last act most certainly ends her. 


And we might add to the above Tosca, Gilda, Isolde, Marguerite, 
Maliella, Nedda, and so on endlessly. The paths of opera lead but 
to the grave. 

It may not be generally known that Wagner himself began 
with all the conventionalities of Italian opera. The present 
writer once traveled from London to Munich merely to see “Die 
Feen,” Wagner’s first opera. As a revelation it was worth the 
journey. 

This is the plot of “The Fairies” :— 


A young prince named Arindel marries a fairy and pledges him- 
self for eight years not to inquire who she is. After seven years and 
364 days he becomes impatient and breaks his vow, asking his wife her 
name and former home address, whereupon she at once disappears. 
She leaves him two children, whose status is somewhat like that of 
Strephon in “Iolanthe.” In order to regain his spouse Arindel is to 
undergo the severest trials, and if amidst these he should curse her he 
is to lose her forever. 

The wife aforesaid suddenly appears at the palace (Arindel has 
now become king) accompanied by a number of fairy companions, all 
in very short dresses, and turns the place into a fiery furnace, finally 
throwing the two children into the flames. Arindel does not even say 
“‘Damit,” which is not cursing, in German. He receives a number of 
other calamities such as defeat in battle, the death of his chum, treason 
in the palace, etc., and finally, losing his temper, curses the lady who 
bothers him so persistently, whereupon she appears, informs him that 
he has lost her forever, and goes off in a dazzling cloud to fairyland. 
That cloud, by the way, was continually coming on or going off the stage, 
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as if it were an aeroplane for celestials, but when it rose in the air the pas- 
sengers clung tightly and looked rather uncomfortable. 
In the third act Arindel goes crazy and Wagner gives a regular 
hd but now for tenor. As is the case with the modern prima 
donna, the crazier he gets the better he sings. At last, after a brilliant 
aria, he recovers his reason, and a sorcerer named Chroma, for no reason 
in particular, helps him to go through fairyland amid monsters of all sorts 
and finally win his wife and also his children, whom we supposed reduced 
to cinders. Chroma also turns Arindel into a first-class fairy himself. 


After a week’s run as a spectacular ballet-opera the family of the 
composer wisely withdrew the work from the stage forever. 
The music was partly Weber and partly Auber, melodic, tinkling, 
but sometimes dramatic. 

But Wagner soon changed from such puerility, as Verdi also 
left his early crimes behind him, though the latter was somewhat 
slower in his improvement. He obligingly changed Gustavus 
of Sweden to the Duke of Mantua, when the police censor de- 
clined to permit a royal assassination upon the stage, in the “Ballo 
in Maschera,” and when this did not placate his critic changed 
the duke into the “Governor of Boston” and had him slain ata 
masked ball, evidently given by the Puritans soon after the time 
of John Endicott, or Cotton Mather. When the tenor, Mario, 
who was proud of his shape, declined to clothe himself in the prim 
garb of New England, Verdi said “‘Dress as you please,” and the 
governor of Boston appeared in the first performances in the 
costume of a Spanish cavalier. Even in his second period, Verdi 
was careless of dramatic unities. In “La Traviata” he chose 
for his heroine Signora Donatelli, weight about 350 pounds, 
and when in the last act the doctor told this mountain of flesh 
that she was dying of consumption the audience burst forth in 
unrestrained mirth. 

This leads us to add a few words about the impracticabie 
things that composers sometimes demand in opera. The con- 
sumptive Violetta is one of them. Only Patti or Galli-Curci, 
among the prime donne we have seen, really looked the part. 
In Beethoven’s “Fidelio” it almost always seems ludicrous to. 
see 300 pounds of tenor clinging to a few ounces of bread and 
thanking Fidelio for saving him from starvation. Wagner’s 
stage animals are almost always a detriment to the dramatic 
effect. When at the end of ““Gétterdaemmerung”’ we see a cab- 
horse ambling with Brunnhilde towards the funeral pyre it scarcely 
enhances the great and masterly finale. 

At one of the performances of “Die Walkiire’’ we were 
struck by the affectionate demeanor of the horse Grane to his 
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mistress. He followed her about, he rested his nose upon her 
shoulder as if he would not be separated from her. Mme. Materna, 
who played the part of the Walkiire, afterwards explained the 
mystery to us very simply. She found a horse that was very fond 
of apples, and she had an apple placed under the shoulder of her 
gown. We must not forget, however, that there was one horse- 
artist who used to play Grane as if he gloried in the part. It was 
a steed from the emperor’s stables and he entered into the action 
with human intelligence, but, alas, he has had no successor. 

One final horror may be noticed in connection with Italian, 
French or German opera; it is the general imbecility of the Eng- 
lish libretto. 

The crimes of song-translation are many. The writer of this 
article has in a collection of such misdeeds, which he has made, 
some remarkable gems. Brahms’s “Wie bist du meine Koenigin”’ 
becomes “‘How dost thou fare, my beauteous queen?,” a species of 
health inquiry which was far from the poet’s thoughts. In 
Meyer-Helmund’s song the line “Fern von mir ist Minne,” be- 
comes “‘Far from me is Minnie,” and Raff’s duet, ““Durch Hain 
und Buchenhallen” becomes ““Through fields and Halls of Learn- 
ing,” the Buchenhallen (groves of beeches) being comically 
changed into a sort of public library. 

Such direct blunders we have not yet unearthed in operatic 
librettos, but we have found absurdities galore. From the li- 
bretto of “Martha,” for example, we cull the following gems:— 


Lady Henrietta 
Ah my lips love’s gay smiles 
Love’s gay smiles ne’er sever. 
Cupid ne’er round them doth play, 
Joy from me hath fled forever 


Whereupon Nancy dutifully confirms the above mystery with 
*‘Ah her lips love’s gay smiles, etc.”” Prose and poetry are mingled 
in the fair scene as follows:— 


Farmers 
Come hither young lasses, 
What keeps you so long away? 
Come hither in your simplicity, 
Do not make us wait longer. 


Servants 
With light hearts here we come, 
Wanting work as you see, 
Money fain we would earn 
Servants all, gay and free. 
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In “Lucia” the day after the wedding the chorus are standing in 
a line, enjoying themselves after the manner of opera choruses, 
and singing “Loud shouts of jubilee,”” when Raymond comes to 
them with the tidings of the murder of Arthur by Lucia, where- 
upon they continue standing in a row but remark— 

Ah! fatal moment! dark deed of horror! 

It doth inspire us with fears appalling! 

Night, hide forever this dread misfortune 

With thy impervious and gloomy veil! 
There is considerable agitation going on at the present time for 
Opera in English. At least one libretto by Brian Hooker shows 
us that the English text can be made poetic and singable, but 
the first step towards this consummation should be that “libretto 
English” should be abolished, that all the librettos of foreign 
operas should be rewritten by poets, and poets that have some 
knowledge of music. This would probably soon abolish one of the 
worst of the atrocities of opera. 


THE FRENCH NATIONAL CONSERVA. 
TORY OF MUSIC 


By ISIDOR PHILIPP 


HE Paris Conservatory is usually looked upon by the public 
as some kind of professional school. The idea is that one 
may embark on an artistic career just as one chooses some 

manual avocation, technical preparation or artistic aptitude being 
unnecessary. The Conservatory, however, is a superior school 
of learning, into which none are admitted until after they have 
proved themselves possessed of technical attainments in a degree 
increasing continually with the artistic worth of the postulant. 

In fact, the diffusion of musical knowledge which this insti- 
tution has brought about since its foundation, in producing a 
number of experienced teachers, has helped to raise the general 
standards of study in private instruction. In the space of a single 
century, music has made tremendous strides in advance, and 
the Paris Conservatory may lay claim to a major share in this 
movement. It has acquired the reputation justly given it, and 
has amply justified the hopes of its founders. In the beginning 
and for quite a long while those who presented themselves could 
register with the greatest ease, provided that they possessed some 
aptitude or some superficial information. Artists were lacking: 
they had first to be trained. Yet, as the applicants increased in 
number and talent, greater severity was exercised in admitting 
them. To-day, in view of the multiplicity of aspirants and the 
qualities which, in general, they possess it has nearly reached the 
point in certain branches of study, that those who wish to become 
students at the Conservatory, have to know almost enough to 
leave the institution in order to enter it. 

The fact that the instruction is of the best as well as being 
gratuitous, the limitation to the number of pupils accepted and 
quantity of aspirants has led to the competitive examinations for 
entry. Hence it is those most highly gifted or most favored by 
fortune in the examinations for whom the entry as pupils is re- 
served. Applicants multiplying ceaselessly, it was found neces- 
sary, in their own behalf, to bring about a reduction in the excess 
of postulant students in certain special branches. It was de- 
cided to attain this end by lowering the age limit for entry. The 
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only effect was to restrain the increase which would inevitably 
have taken place in time if the status quo had been maintained, 
without sensibly diminishing the number of applicants: they simply 
applied for admission at an earlier age; such was the net result. 

And in spite of the obstacles presented by rules and regula- 
tions, the number of applicants for admission to the Conservatory 
has continued to increase noticeably. From 280, the collective 
number of applicants registered in 1851 for admission to all the 
classes to which admission is granted by way of competitive 
examination, the total passed 310 in 1861, and rose to 461 in 1871. 
In 1881 it had reached 753, then attained 903 in 1891, and 1000 
in 1914. This increase did not take place without complicating 
the work of the various juries and that of the administrative staff. 
Only fifteen years ago, in the absence of any special regulations, 
formalities were reduced to a minimum: all that was needed was 
to have one’s self registered, file a birth certificate and an attesta- 
tion of vaccination. There were no forms with which to comply, no 
list of works to propose for audition in accordance with an estab- 
lished program. Applications for registration were even received 
during the examination. The summary mode of procedure, ex- 
peditious though it might be, had various disadvantages. Cheat- 
ing was more difficult to discover, insufficiently prepared aspirants 
made the lists uselessly long and took up the jury’s time to its 
total loss. 

To-day all this has been changed. 

A final term for the closing of the registration books is rigor- 
ously set. When this has been done the scenes and pieces suggested 
are verified; requests and documents carefully examined and 
classified alphabetically; the general list of applicants made out 
after chance has decided the letter with which the hearing is to 
begin; the individual summons to the postulants divided into as 
many auditions as their number may demand, etc., so that no one 
may have an interest in trying to put off registration until the 
last moment. 

The admission examinations, nine in number, usually take 
up seventeen séances, which occur annually in the time comprised 
between October 15 and the end of November. These periodical 
examinations, the limiting of the students to a comparatively 
restricted total, the age and program condition, the maximum 
duration of the study course, the free scholarships, etc., donot 
fail to astonish strangers—Americans and Englishmen—who are 
accustomed to turn up at their schools at any time of the year, 
to stay as long as it suits them. Many, if not all, think that the 
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Paris Conservatory is organized along the lines of American 
musical conservatories, for instance, private institutions accessible 
without administrative regulations to anyone who is able to pay 
for lessons. We know that some of these institutions count,'as 
many as a thousand piano pupils, of whom several hundred are 
women. Hence they are struck dumb with astonishment when 
they learn that the National Conservatory of Paris is entirely 
maintained by the government, that its pupils do not have to 
pay for their instruction, regardless of what nationality they may 
be, and that subsidies are even apportioned some of them. They 
then begin to realize how strict are the rules which preclude their 
admission to the school, and disappointed, pass on to spend else- 
where the few months which they had counted on spending in 
acquainting themselves with the wholesome traditions of French 
art. From one point of view this is-to be regretted; yet the charac- 
ter of the Conservatory does not lend itself to such a procedure as 
that which they might desire. It is not a means of exploitation 
for the material benefit of the State. 

The preparatory classes for the dramatic and lyric stage are 
those which attract the greatest number of aspirants. Is it the 
prestige exercised by the theatre that is the determining cause? 
Is it the exceptional successes scored by some singers and players? 
Is it because a career in this field seems more accessible, more 
within their means? Is it that they expect the success due to 
some lucky chance, or have they illusions on the subject of their 
own ability, do they exaggerate the gifts with which nature has 
endowed them? It would be difficult to fix with certainty which 
of these motives are those by which they are influenced. The 
patent fact is, however, that at the beginning of the academic 
year of 1912, three hundred candidates, men and women, regis- 
tered for the dramatic declamation classes, when only one hun- 
dred and seventy-four were registered twenty years ago, and no 
more than eighty, ten years before that. Thus three hundred 
candidates competed for fifteen places. 

The class membership is strictly limited. The figure fixed is 
subject to change and depends on the vacations which occur 
irregularly, according to the year. The average for the last decen- 
nial period came to one hundred and sixty-five. In 1914, the 
various competitive examinations resulted in no more than one 
hundred and forty-six admissions (eighty-one men and sixty-five 
women), distributed more or less as follows: dramatic declama- 
tion, twenty-two; song, thirty-nine; piano, seventeen; prepara- 
tory piano, fourteen; violin, twelve; preparatory violin, four, etc. 
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To these figures should be added those of the classes in solfeggio, 
harmony, piano accompaniment, organ and composition, in all 
making up some forty to fifty admissions. The school population 
hence came to nearly six hundred and thirty students. Since 1857 
it has always been more than six hundred; in 1897 it reached 
seven hundred and ten, and in 1885, seven hundred and thirty- 
five. The measures taken in 1894 had wisely laid restrictions on 
the constant increase in the number of students in each class, 
and it is of but slight importance if statistics show that the 
attendance had fallen below older levels. There were too many 
pupils in view of the number of classes. 

In reality, the Conservatory is attended by a much larger 
following. In addition to the registered students, a small number 
of registered auditors are admitted; and some are authorized to 
attend various classes for a limited period of time. 


* * 
* 


The budget of the Conservatory comes to 258,700 francs! 
($51,740), of which 193,200 francs ($38,700), is allotted for the 
administrative, teaching and service staff, comprising a total of 
one hundred salaried persons. 

Of this sum, how much does each of the eighty-three professors 
and assistants of the eighty-one classes in session receive? About 
a dozen are accorded a meagre, variable and deferred indemnifica- 
tion; and for the others there is a minimum salary of 600 francs 
($120.00) and a maximum one of 2,400 francs ($480.00). A salary 
of 3,000 francs ($600.00) is allowed the professors of history and 
composition. A professor at the Paris Conservatory cannot 
claim a maximum salary of more than 2,400 francs ($480.00) 
after ten years of service. And at that he is not certain of securing 
it within a reasonable time. 

The position of the professors in the greatest existing school of 
music is hence not at all advantageous and far below what might 
be supposed. In spite of this their zeal and devotion are not 
affected: the results achieved are there to testify to the fact. 

The sum of 63,500 francs ($12,700) is allotted for supply and 
maintenance expenses, of which 24,000 francs ($4,800), are dis- 
tributed in pensions (scholarships), and awards to students of 
singing and dramatic declamation. 

1Trans. Note: On a nominal basis, with the franc at 20 cents, 258,700 francs would 
amount to $51,740, and 193,700 francs to $38,700. Of course the franc as quoted on 


exchange at present would make these sums as well as the smaller ones instanced con- 
siderably less in American money. 
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The cost of purchasing and copying music, of supplies, of 
up-keep, of tuning, and repairing of musical instruments and the 
furniture of the class-rooms, of heat and light, also call for an ex- 
penditure of more than 20,000 francs ($4,000.00). 

Finally, the library and the museum of the Conservatory 
have to content themselves with an allowance of about 10,000 
francs ($2,000.00), an amount really insufficient when it is a 
question of acquiring ancient works or expensive compositions. 

Hence it is only with the exercise of great circumspection 
and economy that it is possible to keep up appearances, with 
resources whose sum is fixed as opposed to varying and often 


unexpected expenses. 
* * 


* 


A truth which it seems almost superfluous to state is, that in 
the matter of art instruction it is impossible to have a positive pro- 
gram of study, one that is applicable without distinction to all 
students during a rigorously determined period. Hence, at the 
Conservatory there is no division of work that is uniformly regu- 
lated. The professors are allowed the greatest latitude with 
respect to the means they employ: the end in view is all that 
matters. And how could this be otherwise when we consider the 
differences in the dispositions and temperaments of the various 
pupils? Granted, there is a traditional doctrine, a collective 
body of technical exercises to form the basis of instruction; yet 
every student is led to acquaint himself with them in accord with 
his individual aptitude, his proper degree of intelligence, his 
measure of progress, the quality of his talent, etc. 

Therefore it is necessary to take into consideration not the 
means employed, but their results. These last are most satis- 
factory in the major portion of the study branches, as the com- 
petitions at the end of the year testify. 

Now this competitive method of judgment necessarily estab- 
lishes one identical test for all students, and it is possible, and 
with reason at times, to criticize its failings. Yet what other 
manner of procedure offers? Should we, as is done in foreign 
conservatories or schools, institute general examinations and de- 
liver certificates or diplomas for study courses absolved or for 
aptitude demonstrated? It is by no means certain that we 
would gain thereby. Would a diploma do more to establish an 
artist’s reputation than a first prize? And, whether its principle 
be a good or an ill one, the competition which custom has accepted 
is not likely to disappear. 


> 
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Let us see how the competitive examination is practiced at 
the Conservatory. 

The study of solfeggio has been carried to a high degree of 
finish. It seems, at first glance, that in these classes the students 
occupy themselves only with the rudiments of music, that they 
devote themselves to a study of secondary importance, which as 
a rule is accorded only a minimum of time. In fact, work in these 
classes is carried out in the greatest detail. By dint of zeal, of 
constant emulation, the students in general develop a degree of 
power which astonishes the most prejudiced. In vain difficulties 
and subtleties are heaped upon them for solution, it is impossible 
to trip them up. Each new complication merely increases the 
sum total of work accomplished. 

The competition embraces three tests: musical dictation, 
theory, reading. The first two tests occur simultaneously. All 
the students are gathered together in the main hall—at a reason- 
able distance one from the other in order to prevent any com- 
munication—and a melody which sums up the principle rhythmic 
difficulties and those of intonation is vocalized or played on the 
organ. This uninterrupted presentation is intended to allow 
the students to get the idea of the general effect, time, figuration, 
mode, etc. Then the melodic text is given in detail, in fragments 
of two measures executed as follows: the first fragment is stated 
once, then, after a short pause, it is repeated a second time. 
Again, after another interval of silence, it is repeated a third 
time and immediately followed by the fragment next in order. 
This fragment is once more repeated a second time and, on the 
third repetition, the third fragment is joined to it, and so on to 
the end. When all has been completed in this manner, the com- 
plete text is repeated for the last time, without interruption, so 
that the competitors may review their copies and correct any 
errors. A few moments later their work is collected for sub- 
mission to the jury. 

These two written tests are eliminatory, and any student 
who has not passed them in a satisfactory manner is not allowed 
to take part in the reading test. It is a fact that at some examina- 
tions, embracing classes of some seventy pupils, not one was ex- 
cluded from the decisive test. This last consists of a lesson of 
some sixty measures, in several movements and written in seven 
clefs (G on the second line; C on the first, second, third and 
fourth lines; and F on the third and fourth lines) which has to be 
read at first sight, and with the musical feeling its character 
demands. 
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The harmony competition takes place in privacy. Each 
competitor is locked up, some Sunday in June or July, at six 
o'clock in the morning, in one of the classrooms, where he remains 
until his work is done, at the latest until midnight. He is pro- 
hibited from having any communication with the outside world 
or with his fellow competitors, and he is watched so that no message 
can be carried to him by a restaurant waiter at meal-time, for his 
meals have to be eaten incommunicado by thestudent. When he 
reaches the class-room he is given the text of the composition he 
is to write; a bass and a song of some forty measures. His work 
is to write, while he is segregated, the three complementary parts 
of the text given him, without consulting music, examples, har- 
mony books, piano, ete. 

This procedure might seem simple; in reality it is quite 
complicated. It demands several years of preparation, a pro- 
found knowledge of the rules which make up the science of har- 
mony, large practice, a correct and elegant style of writing. In 
a word, the finished work must be musically interesting. 

Among the harmony students who have carried off the first 
prize during the past hundred years should be mentioned: Kalk- 
brenner, Zimmerman, Pasdeloup, Métra, Colonne, Marty, Pierné, 
Xavier Leroux, Nadia Boulanger, Savard, A. Magnard, Bouval, 
Caussade, d’Ollone, Gallon, and Motte-Lecroix. 

In the harmony test the student has all the leisure needed to 
think over his subject, to reflect upon the multiple combinations 
of which it is susceptible. It is quite the contrary with regard 
to the piano accompaniment tests, in which, by the way, no one 
may take part who has not already participated in the competition 
in written harmony. The accompaniment test is an immediate, 
present-moment affair, at which the tests imposed must be passed. 
‘A bass, above which is the figuration indicating the character of 
the chords constituting the harmony, has to be expressed on the 
keyboard by means of a rapid bird’s-eye view of the page. Fora 
given song melody the student, under the same conditions, has 
to find a bass and intermediate parts; while taking care that his 
accompaniment is vatied and interesting. A reduction for piano 
of a large orchestral score is a delicate operation, as much because 
of its immediacy, as because it is necessary, at first sight, to ex- 
tract a multiplicity of instrumental parts often written in different 
tonalities according to the nature of the transposing instruments 
used, from the essential parts of a work. It is a question of giving 
an idea of a number, of underlining its characteristic passages, or 
of accompanying the voices. 
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It is an art in which several of the laureates of the Conserva- 
tory have shone preeminent, among them: A. Thomas, Bazin, 
Baptiste, Ch. Colin, Th. Dubois, Fissot, Danhauser, P. Vidal, 
etc. To-day the scores of dramatic works are nearly all published 
in piano reductions; this study now has less application than 
formerly. Yet it is indispensable for the older repertory and has, 
besides, the advantage of forming practiced musicians. 

In addition to the piece chosen for actual playing—fugue, 
choral, fantasy, etc., which has been studied, and in which the 
player can display his virtuosity or the ingenuity of his combina- 
tion of stops, the various tests of the organ competition have to be 
carried out at the moment, like those of the piano accompaniment 
class. These tests differ, however, as regards their character. 
The harmonization of plain-chant, where the leading part is some- 
times placed in the bass, sometimes in the upper voice, take place 
according to rules notably specious, on a text borrowed from the 
liturgy. Then comes the improvisation of a fugue on a given 
subject a few measures long. This test calls for great prompti- 
tude in the concept of the various elements which should enter 
into the composition of this kind of a piece. The rules governing 
the improvised fugue are, perhaps, less rigorous than those for the 
written fugue; yet its general order should present a proper 
arrangement and a logical plan. 

Improvisation on a free, modern subject, having none of the 
rigorous severity of the fugue, is also in order. The organist may 
give free reign to his imagination in the development of his theme, 
in its embellishment and variation, so as to produce an interesting 
composition which is nevertheless in character with the nature of 
his given subject. Four masters in succession have held the posi- 
tion of professor of organ since 1818: Benoist, César Franck, 
Widor and Guilmant. Among their pupils are artists several of 
whom have become famous: Lefébure, Renaud de Vilbac, Saint- 
Saéns, J. Cohen, G. Bizet, Th. Dubois, Fissot, Chauvet, E. 
Bernard, Salvayre, R. Pugno, Dallier, Chapuis, Pierné, Marty, 
Vierne, Bonnet, etc. 

Though the competition in composition for the Roman Prize 
is open to all the musicians without regard to school, one sees but 
very few other than Conservatory pupils take part in it success- 
fully. This competition is arranged by the French Institute, for 
composition proper and orchestration, the Conservatory devoting 
its test at the end of the academic year to counterpoint and fugue. 

While harmony treats of the interweaving of chords, or 
aggregations of simultaneous sound, the science of counterpoint 
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consists in the movement of melodic parts written, note against 
note (point against point), without it being necessary to take into 
consideration the chords, but only the relation of the tonal inter- 
vals with regard to their distance one from another. 

The study and practice of counterpoint develop great flex- 
ibility and great facility in writing; while at the same time serving 
as a preparation for fugue, of which art the former is an indis- 
pensable complement. The present classes in counterpoint are 
directed by Mm. Gédalge and Caussade. 

A theme, known as a “fugal subject,’ some four measures 
long, is given the competitors, who are secluded on a Sunday under 
the same conditions as the harmony students and for a similar 
period of eighteen hours. On the basis of this short fragment, 
and in accordance with numerous and very rigorous rules, they 
are expected to write a composition whose development includes 
an exposition, diversions, strettos, etc., and which at times may 
exceed a hundred measures. The names of laureates who have 
carried off the first prize in fugue are numerous: Méhul, Barbereau, 
Deldevez, César Franck, V. Massé, Maillart, Alkan, G. Bizet, 
Th. Dubois, Massenet, Lavignac, Taudou, Taffanel, E. Bernard, 
C. Broutin, P. Vidal, Pierné, Ferroni, Debussy, X. Leroux, Dukas, 
Galeotti, Busser, Motte-Lecroix, Nadia Boulanger, Caplet, Ravel, 
ete. 

The Roman prize competition we know about. Six students 
of the composition classes may take part in it. In a three weeks’ 
term they must write and orchestrate a cantata which is passed 
upon by the Academy of Fine Arts. The largely discussed stay 
in Rome is undeniably useful. The life of study among so many 
artistic master-works, the meditative quietude to which the stu- 
dent may give himself up (for the prize pensioners are granted an 
allowance of 3,000 fcs. per annum for the term of four years), are 
these advantages negligible? And the penetration of arts which 
are not the student’s own, thanks to the daily association with 
talented comrades, is this not of value? Unconsciously art im- 
pressions are gathered whose influence is most stimulating in later 
development, every student adapting to his own nature and tem- 
peramental view-point that which he observes. What a wonder- 
ful intellectual training, self-cultivated, is made possible by the 
sole contemplation of the paintings, the statues, the ruins and the 
landscapes of Italy! It is a mistake to think that Rome only is 
open to the prize winner. On the contrary, all Italy is free to him. 
During his third year an even greater latitude is allowed him, 
and he is at liberty to go where he will, provided he fulfills the 
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conditions imposed by the Academy of Fine Arts. One should 
mention the artists, some of them famous, who have obtained the 
Roman prize: Hérold, Halévy, Berlioz, Ambroise Thomas, 
Gounod, Victor Massé, Georges Bizet, Paladilhe, Th. Dubois, 
Massenet, Vidal, Debussy, Leroux, Wormser, Bruneau, Erlanger, 
Rabaud, Pierné, Charpentier, Georges Hiie, Dukas, etc. 

However important and useful the competitions which have 
been discussed may be, the general public pays but little attention 
to them. There is nothing about them that strikes the imagina- 
tion or which forces itself upon the public mind. The latter is 
interested only in those tests whose results it is able to appreciate 
—more or less accurately—and even at that all these tests do not 
attract public interest in equal measure. 

Coincident with the competitions are the everlasting recrim- 
inations against the Conservatory teaching methods, teachers 
devoid of skill, the lack of first-class competitions, etc. These 
are old motives which are still capable of embellishment—with- 
out advancing new arguments—and which give empiricists and 
discredited teachers occasion to praise their own so-called in- 
fallible systems, or to exhibit their ill will. 

It is true that with regard to song and declamation all is far 
from perfect. Yet where do they do better? Is it the fault of 
the government, of the teachers or of the pupils? 

It is clearly apparent that singing voices are not plentiful and 
that, of the eighty students who make up the annual complement 
of the classes, of which number a fourth part is renewed every 
year, only a small proportion become famous. Before criticizing, 
however, it is only fair to examine the results obtained in similar 
schools. If this is done it will be seen that the same holds good for 
one as for the other. Nature is not prodigal of her gifts. The 
students themselves are perhaps in too great haste to cultivate 
a talent which they deny the time needful to mature. Do they 
not listen to advice which may be fatal? Are they all endowed 
with an alert intelligence and a sufficient measure of musical 
culture? And, do they conscientiously try to profit by the vari- 
ous courses placed at their disposal in the main classes and the 
accessory ones? Do they yield to guidance, and do they receive 
with docility the precepts given them? Finally, can they claim 
to be exempt from the presumption, the self-sufficiency, the 
fatuity which makes some students consider a merely approximate 
amount of work ample? 

In addition, is anyone ignorant of the fact that the majority 
of students enter with natural defects difficult to do away with, 
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or with erroneous principles almost impossible to eradicate? We 
might mention, off-hand, the wrong contraction of the tongue 
which is an obstacle to palatal resonance, and its consequent effect 
in changing the character and timbre of the voice; the stiff tensity 
of the larynx which brings about imperfect vibration of the vo- 
cal chords; the bringing together of the tonsils and the retraction 
of the uvula by the tightening of the supports of the velum of the 
palate; defective clavicular breathing in place of diaphragmatic 
respiration; lisping; tongue defects resulting in a gutteral vibra- 
tion unpleasant to listen to, and having the disadvantage of making 
the upper laryngeal orifice smaller and strangling the sounds as they 
pass, ete. It is not enough for the teacher to correct defects of the 
vocal organs, he must also endeavor to inculcate or develop the 
song qualities needed: voice placing, articulation, vocalization, 
style, musical expression, etc. The task is a delicate and laborious 
one, and on the part of the pupil demands entire docility and 
sustained hard work. 

Whatever may be objected to the teaching methods of the 
Conservatory, their detractors may be confronted with a long 
series of masters and laureates who do honor to the institution, 
and whose reputation is above discussion. 

Among the first, and I will cite only those who have a world- 
wide reputation, we find: Mme. Cinti-Damoreau, Bordogni, 
Pellegrini, Garat, G. Duprez, Battaille, Garcia, Plantade, Ban- 
derali, Ponchard, Faure, Delle-Sedie, Mme. Viardot, Roger, Rose 
Caron, Saléza, etc., of whom a number studied in the Conservatory 
and were awarded first prize. 

The same award has been carried off by: Levasseur, Derivis, 
Achard, Obin, Maurel, Gaillard, Bouhy, Vergnet, Talazac, Escala- 
jis, Delmas, Clement, Imbert de la Tour, Périer, etc., whose names 
are not altogether unknown to those who have paid attention to 
dramatic art. 

Women, too, have had a place of honor, ever since Mlles. 
Darus, Faleon, Nau, Carvalho, Lefebvre, Werthsimber, Cico, 
Rosine Bloch, Marie-Rose, Rose Caron, Bréval, Bilbaut-Vauche- 
let, etc., have been shining on the great lyric stages. 

The criticisms already alluded to are also made with regard 
to instruction in the branches of tragedy and comedy. Yet here, 
as elsewhere, a mere list of students and of teachers will suffice to 
show what our Conservatory is and has done. We might mention: 
Ligier, Bressant, Got, Thiron, Mounet-Sully, Delaunay, Paul Mon- 
net, the Coquelins, senior and junior, Worms, Le Bargy, Silvan, 
Beer, Ferandy, Leitner, de Max, Galipaux, etc., and among the 
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women Sarah Bernhardt, Augustine and Madeleine Brohan, 
Croizette, Samary, Richemberg, Brandés, etc. Who will say that 
it is not a glorious roll! 

As to the instrumental classes of the Conservatory, their 
superiority is unanimously attested. The professors who have 
taught or are teaching at the Conservatory, Adam, Le Couppey, 
Marmontel, Mathias, Delaborde, Pugno, Diémer, Philipp, Risler, 
Cortot, are well known. As to the pianists who have graduated 
from their classes, their name is legion: Kalkbrenner, Hérold, 
Henri Herz, César Franck, Ch. V. Alkan, Planté, G. Bizet, Mas- 
senet, Pierné, Chevillard, Stojowski, Motte-Lecroix, Zadora, etc., 
and among the women: Mme. Taell, Clothilde Kleeberg, Guiomar 
Novaes, Marcelle Herrenschmidt, Georgette Guller, Cella Del- 
avrancea, Nathalie Radisse, van Barentzen, Madeleine de Val- 
maléte, ete. 

The Conservatory, to speak truly, is no more than a superior 
school, as I have said. The students in a piano class, for instance, 
are guided along two quite distinct paths of progress in which one, 
however, does not exclude the other: the roads to virtuosity and 
the professorate. They are taught to teach music. The pro- 
fessors are free agents and are allowed to train those confided to 
them as they may choose. The women students—long experience 
has established the principle—stand in need of a guide. As soon 
as a guide is lacking they gradually go back. The artists, how- 
ever, who keep in touch with their teachers continue to make 
progress. This collaboration between pupil and teacher is most 
interesting for both. The observations already made with regard 
to the piano classes hold good for the violin classes as well. Glance 
at a list of the teachers! We have: Gaviniés, Rode, Kreutzer, 
Alard, Habeneck, Baillot, Massart, Dancla, Rémy, Lefort, Berthe- 
lier, and among the laureates: Mazas, Henri Wieniawski, Sarasate, 
Lamoureux, Colonne, Garcin, Flesch, Kreisler, Thibaud, Enesco, 
Quiroga, Teresina Tua, etc. Among the ’cellists must be instanced: 
Romberg, Duport, Delsart, Franchomme, Hekking, and in the 
wind instrument classes: Tulo, Taffanel, Gaubert, Barrére, Collin, 
Gillet, Bas, Longy, Turban, Mimart, Grisez, etc. 

I have asked myself whether it would not be possible to estab- 
lish a national conservatory, based on the same principles as our 
own, in America. I do not think it would, since America is too 
great in extent. And decentralization, incidentally, is an excellent 
thing. The German conservatories, organized in a superior 
manner, financially supported, skilled in spreading and main- 
taining the idea that the proper place to study with any serious 
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intent is Germany, have drawn the American students to them, 
Upon their return to their own land these became apostles of this 
creed. Yet, I believe that those who will organize the schools 
which shall be founded in America—should steep themselves in our 
methods, our tastes, our tendencies, our esthetics. Then the 
almost exclusive German fascination will disappear. 

What should be avoided is the Conservatory of amateurs, 
What we must wish for America, and for France as well, is the 
burgeoning of choral societies, these groups which have mainly 
contributed in Scandinavia, Germany and Holland, toward mak- 
ing the masses musical. The conservatories should take an active 
part in recruiting these choral bodies, for nothing else seems quite 
as important from the point of view of musical culture. As to 
America, considering the progress made during the past twenty 
years, I am convinced that in another score she will stand at the 
head of the musical nations of the world. 


(Translated by Frederick H. Martens) 
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MUSICAL LANDMARKS IN NEW YORK 
By CESAR SAERCHINGER! 


ConcERT-HALLS OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


ONG before the demise of the old City Hotel the musical 
| demands of the city had outgrown its limited accommoda- 
tions. At first there were of course no concert-halls in the 
modern sense, built for the express purpose of musical entertain- 
ment. Use was made, therefore, of such auditoriums as existed 
for any purpose whatever. The largest of these were Castle Gar- 
den, already described, and the Broadway Tabernacle, situated 
from about 1830 on the east side of Broadway, between Worth 
Street and Catherine Lane. 

This building was used for religious services on Sundays, 
but secular entertainments were admitted on week-days. The 
concerts of the Sacred Music Society, which were given there 
under that staunch pioneer of musical New York, U. C. Hill, 
furnished a compromise between the two orders. On June 25th, 
1839, the first really important orchestral concert—in the modern 
sense—was given in this hall. This “Musical Solemnity,” as it 
was called, derives additional importance from the fact that it 
gave the impulse for the formation of the Philharmonic Society, 
the oldest orchestral body in the United States and one of the 
oldest in the world. On this occasion, what was in all probability 
the first American performance of the ‘‘Freischiitz” overture, took 
place and aroused the greatest enthusiasm. ‘One of those pres- 
ent,” quoted in R. O. Mason’s “Sketches,” describes it thus: 

It produced a marvellous effect. At its close there was perfect 
silence for a few seconds, and then the building fairly shook with the 
applause of the great audience, and in answer to the continued demand 
the piece was repeated. No such orchestra had ever been heard in‘New 
York and no such effect ever before produced. 


Several of the artists of international. fame who about this 
time began to explore the American Eldorado used the Tabernacle 
for their concerts. Among these was Henri Herz, the pianistic 
Barnum, who writes most entertainingly in his “Voyages en 
Amérique.” Speaking of the hall he says: 

1Continued from the January, 1920, number. 
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Though neither elegant nor well built according to the laws of 
acoustics, I preferred it because it was larger than the others and well 
known to the public. 


The feature of the program was Herz’s own Concerto in C. This 
was the very heyday of virtuoso bombast and piano “recitals” were 
unknown, of course. An orchestra was indispensable to a pian- 
istic début, but on this occasion it seems to have cut very little 
figure, for, as Herz himself reports, the overture was played in the 
midst of the tumult of late-comers. The first solo in the Concerto 
after the opening tutti made such a furore that the audience would 
not allow the piece to go on before he had repeated it. At the 
end he had to make a speech, which was communicated to his 
hearers by an interpreter. 

From this time on the Tabernacle was the leading concert- 
hall in the city. In 1847, according to the pianist Richard Hoff- 
man, who also made his début there, it was the only room available 
besides Castle Garden, then being used for opera. Im the sea- 
son of 1847-48 Leopold de Meyer, the pianist from whom William 
Mason “‘learned the secrets of artistic piano playing,”’ gave a series 
of concerts there. In 1853-54 the Philharmonic Society, till 
then playing in the Apollo Rooms, gave its concerts in the Taber- 
nacle, and added to its historic glamor by performing (for the 
first time in America?) Beethoven’s First and Schumann’s Second 
symphonies. 

The Apollo Rooms, just mentioned, were situated at No. 
410-412 Broadway, just below Canal Street. The site is remark- 
able chiefly as the birthplace of the Philharmonic Society. On 
April 2nd, 1842, the organization meeting was held in these Rooms, 
and on December 7th of the same year the first concert was given 
in the same quarters. The most prominent place on the program 
was given to Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony, probably the first 
performance—certainly the first good performance—in America. 
Through nine seasons, from 1842 to 1848 and from 1849 to 1851, 
the Society gave its concerts in the Apollo Rooms. Perhaps the 
most notable of the many first American performances was that 
of the ““Tannhiuser” overture in 1855, marking the beginning of 
Wagner’s popularity in this country. 

If the Apollo Rooms were the cradle of symphonic music in 
New York, the Coliseum Rooms, at 450 Broadway (above Canal 
Street), performed a similar service for choral music, for it saw 
the founding of the New York Harmonic Society on September 
17th, 1849. The first concert of this forerunner of the present 
Oratorio Society took place here on May 10, 1850, and later, in the 
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course of the same year there was produced Handel’s “‘Messiah,” 
with Jenny Lind as one of the soloists. 

Next in order is Niblo’s Garden, already familiar as the last 
of New York’s “gardens.” Its career as a concert-hall, checkered 
as it was, and hovering always between the worthy and the shoddy, 
has nevertheless left a notable memory. It did not really figure 
in the concert-life of the city until after the original building 
(more remarkable for culinary than artistic excellence) burned 
down in 1846, was rebuilt, and re-opened four years later for both 
theatrical and musical purposes. During 1851-53 the Phil- 
harmonic gave its concerts here. Two notable American débuts 
—those of Henrietta Sontag and Sigismund Thalberg—took 
place at Niblo’s, in 1853 and 1855 respectively; and later in 1855 
Thalberg and Gottschalk were heard together in piano duets— 
surely a tremendous sensation in the days of virtuosity’s triumph. 
An event of sentimental interest was the premiére of George F. 
Bristow’s “Rip van Winkle,” September 27th, 1855, the second 
American opera to achieve a performance and—for a long time 
to come the last. 

Perhaps the most stimulating occurrence in Niblo’s history 
was the coming, also in 1855, of the first German opera company, 
under the conductorship of Carl Bergmann. Weber’s “Frei- 
schiitz” and Lortzing’s “Czar und Zimmermann” had perform- 
ances—possibly the first in America,—and ‘‘Fidelio”’ its first, 
except for the earlier one in English at the Park Theatre. Berg- 
mann’s known ideals and ability assure us that these performances 
must have been at least tolerably in keeping with the quality of 
the works. 

For a time Niblo’s was one of the armed camps in the war 
between the classic operatic rivals of New York: Maretzek, 
Strakosch, Ullmann e¢ al., but these incidents hardly added to the 
artistic lustre of its reputation. The theatre burned down again 
and was rebuilt a second time in 1872. At all periods of its long 
history it was a favorite stamping ground for comic opera com- 
panies, and as late as 1890 Conried’s German Opera Company 
enlivened its interior with such sparkling trifles as Strauss’s 
“Zigeunerbaron” and Miiller’s “Hofnarr.” In 1894 it closed its 
doors forever. 

In the course of time the garden feature of Niblo’s had been 
crowded out by the buildings that grew up around it. In its 
later years access to the old place from Broadway could be had 
only through the Metropolitan Hotel. Yet, as Max Maretzek 
wrote in 1855, it was still thought of as Niblo’s Garden: 
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It was Niblo’s Garden when loving couples ate their creams or 
drank their cobblers under the shade of the trees. It is Niblo’s Garden 
now, when it is turned into a simple theatre and hedged in with houses. 


And the playbills and programs still bore the tempting announce- 
ment of twenty minutes intermission “for a promenade in the 
garden,” which according to the malicious Maretzek concealed 
a sly suggestion for liquid refreshment. 

Affectionate indeed must be the memory in which old New 
Yorkers hold the place. In 1881 William Grant wrote of it as 
follows: 


_ It was a great New York ‘institution’ in its day—perhaps the great- 
est and most beneficent one of its sort that New York has ever known. 
It may be safely said that most of the elder generation of New Yorkers 
now living have had at Niblo’s Garden the greatest pleasure they have 
ever enjoyed in public. There were careless fun and easy jollity; there 
whole families would go at a moment’s warning to hear this or that 
singer, but most of all, year after year, to see the Ravels, a family of 
pantomimists and dancers upon earth and air, who have given innocent, 
thoughtless, side-shaking, brain-clearing pleasure to more Americans 
than ever relaxed their sad silent faces for any other performers. The 
price of admission here was fifty cents, no seats reserved; ‘first come, 


first served.’ 
TRIPLER HALL 


The first hall to be built exclusively for concert purposes was 
Tripler Hall, later the Metropolitan Hall, on the present site of the 
Broadway Central Hotel at 677 Broadway, nearly opposite where 
Bond Street branches off. Here is hallowed ground for aspiring 
prima donnas. Intended for Jenny Lind’s American début in 
1850, it was not finished in time for the great event, which there- 
fore took place in Castle Garden. It seated no less than 5,000 
people. Its long and distinguished record began with a concert 
of the New York Harmonic Society on May 10th, 1850. In the 
same year seven-year old Patti made her début at a charity con- 
cert, being duly bribed by Max Maretzek with a hatful of candy. 
She sang the Rondo from ‘La Sonnambula” and the famous 
“Echo Song” which served Lind in keeping audiences spell-bound. 
According to her uncle, Strakosch, the child “produced an un- 
heard-of sensation, and at once placed herself on a level with the 
celebrities at her side.”! 

On January 28th, Mendelssohn’s “Elijah” was heard at Tripler 
Hall for the first time in America. Jenny Lind’s concerts there 
1Max Strakosch; Souvenirs d'un Impresario. Paris, 1887. 


NIBLO'’S GARDEN, CORNER OF BROADWAY AND PRINCE STREET, 1928. 


The Old Broadway Tabernacle, New York City 
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were the great sensation of the year 1851, and in 1852 this was 
nearly matched by those of Alboni, the greatest contralto of her 
time. Sontag sang here in September, 1852, less than two years 
before her tragic death in Mexico. 

An event of peculiarly sentimental interest for American 
music-lovers was the first appearance of the boy Theodore Thomas 
as a violin virtuoso, Feb. 20, 1852, who introduced himself to the 
public upon which he was later to exert so potent an influence, 
with Ernst’s “Otello” Fantaisie. At the same concert G. F. 
Bristow, the American composer, appeared as pianist. The 
Philharmonic Society of New York transferred its activities 
to Tripler Hall in 1853, and on this occasion produced Spohr’s 
“The Seasons” for the first time in America. After a four years’ 
blaze of glory the hall was destroyed by earthly flames, but 
promptly rose from its ashes in the shape of the Metropolitan 
Theatre, in which a number of musical events took place during 
the next decade. 

New York was again without a proper concert-hall of size 
until the opening of Steinway Hall in 1866. In the meantime, 
however, another phase of indoor concert-life had got under way 
in New York, namely chamber music, and this found its first 
home in a smaller hall, Dodworth’s, situated on Broadway, one 
door above Grace Church and opposite the opening of Eleventh 
Street. Here the Thomas-Mason Quintet, consisting of Theodore 
Thomas, Joseph Mosenthal, George Matzka and Carl Bergmann, 
with William Mason as pianist, gave its first concerts. Among 
the earliest ‘‘first timers” was the Brahms Trio, opus 8, given 
November 27, 1855. 


Sreinway HALL AND 1Ts GENERATION 


In Steinway Hall, on Fourteenth Street, east of Fourth 
Avenue, in the building still occupied by the warerooms of Stein- 
way & Sons, was focussed New York’s concert-life through one 
of its most brilliant generations. For a quarter of a century it 
held the place that is now occupied by Carnegie Hall, and the 
lustre of the names inscribed on its records is not to be outshone by 
that of any artistic institution in America. With its neighbor, 
the Academy of Music, this building preserves the most precious 
musical memories of the last century. 

The hall was opened in 1866 and at once became the home of 
the Philharmonic Society, which had been oscillating between 
Niblo’s, the Academy and Irving Hall. At its first concert here 
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it inaugurated its record of presenting American compositions 
with G. F. Bristow’s overture “Columbus.” In 1867 it celebrated 
its twenty-fifth anniversary in the hall, and in a sense the beginning 
of its “‘adult” period, for under the exclusive leadership of Car] 
Bergmann, dating from 1866, it first reached a state of artistic 
maturity. The neo-romantics—then regarded as the moderns— 
now took their place with the great classics in the heart of New 
York’s public, and Liszt, Wagner and Raff were as assiduously 
cultivated as Mozart and Beethoven. Theodore Thomas, the 
youngster who two years before—at the age of twenty-nine— 
had entered the concert field with his own orchestra, added to 
the brilliance of Steinway Hall as soon as it was opened. After 
the short reign of Leopold Damrosch (1876-77) the Philharmonic 
Society passed into his hands, and he gave a fitting éclat to his 
inauguration by first producing Brahms’s great First Symphony. 
Thomas was already the chief educator of the musical public, and 
Steinway Hall was now his school house. In 1887 he inaugurated 
a feature of musical life which has survived to this day: the sym. 
phony matinées for young people, and at these concerts, as at 
those for grown-ups, there were many novelties, such as Dvorak’s 
“Slavonic Dances” and Smetana’s “Comedy Overture.” 

But the American composer was to have his hitherto greatest 
innings under Frank van der Stucken, who opened at Steinway 
Hall in 1885 a series of Sunday afternoon concerts. At the first 
of these he produced Dudley Buck’s “Golden Legend.” 

Chamber music first reached its present high estate in Stein- 
way Hall, for the Kneisel Quartet began to give concerts there in 
1887. In the same year the Boston Symphony Orchestra made 
its first bow to New York, under the leadership of Wilhelm Gericke, 
and Adolf Neuendorff also catered to the ever-growing appetite 
for orchestral music with a series of Sunday evening concerts. 
The Boston Symphony continued its visits to the last year of the 
hall’s existence, when Arthur Nikisch set a new standard for 
orchestral conducting in America. 

Merely to enumerate all the notable events in the life of 
Steinway Hall would fill pages. From the roster of artists who 
have appeared in it we select only the most famous for the follov- 
ing list: 


Pianists: Anton Rubinstein, Carrefio, Rosenthal, d’Albert, Esipof, 
Biilow, Joseffy and Mason. 

Violinists: Wieniawski, Vieuxtemps, Ole Bull, Wilhelmj, Sarasate, 
Ovide Musin, Remenyi, Kreisler. 
’Cellists: Geetano Graga, Anton Hekking, Victor Herbert. 
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Sopranos: Adelina Patti, Carlotta Patti, Parepa Rosa, Louisa 
Cappiani, Teresa Parodi, Marie Roze, Minnie Hauk, Lillian Nordica, 
Emma Juch, Gerster, Nilsson, Lilli Lehmann, Kellogg, Albani, Materna, 
Fursch-Madi, Sembrich. 

Contraltos: Cary, Schalchi, Marianne Brandt, Anna Lankow. 

Tenors: Brignoli, Italo Campanini, Niccolini, Anton Schott, Albert 
Niemann, Theodore Wachtel. 

Baritones and Basses: Maurel, Tagliapetri, Georg Henschel, Carl 
Formes, Ronconi. 


Steinway Hall closed its doors on May 2nd, 1890, to give its 
owners additional wareroom space for their pianos. Two years 
later its place was taken by the larger Carnegie Hall further uptown. 
During its earlier years its only contemporary was Irving Hall, 
the present Irving Place Theatre, at the corner of Fifteenth Street 
and Irving Place, which rounded out the musical center formed by 
its grander neighbors. Here the Philharmonic Society gave its 
concerts for two seasons, from 1861 to 1863, and here Theodore 
Thomas began his activities as a conductor. At his first concert, 
December 31d, 1864, he led his orchestra through Beethoven’s 
Eighth and Berlioz’s “Romeo and Juliet’”’ Symphony, and accom- 
panied S. B. Mills in Chopin’s F-minor Concerto. Many minor 
musical events took place in Irving Hall, until in 1890 it became 
the Amberg Theatre, and a home for German plays and operas 
of the lighter genre. Even during its subsequent career, as the 
Irving Place Theatre, managed by Heinrich Conried, it was still 
addicted to music of this sort. In our own day, Otto Goritz, a 
“war refugee” from the Metropolitan Opera House, has given a 
short season of German operetta there. The picturesque exterior 
of the building still retains an aspect of old romance. 

In its later years Steinway Hall had two younger rivals: 
Chickering Hall and Knabe Hall. The former was built by 
Charles F. Chickering, the piano manufacturer, and stood till 
recently at the northeast corner of Fifth Avenue and Eighteenth 
Street, and the latter still exists as the assembly hall of the 
Methodist Building, at the corresponding corner of Twentieth 
Street. Neither was as large as Steinway, and only Chickering 
was at all suitable for symphonic concerts. It was inaugurated 
in 1875 by Hans von Biilow, who wrote about it in his letters. 
The one to his mother, dated Nov. 15, 1875, is most characteristic:! 


I have just come from the brilliant music hall which has been 
worthily dedicated in every respect. My eighteenth concert in America, 
and my first in New York, was tout simplement the most colossal success 


1Hans von Biilow: Briefe, vol. 6 (1908). 
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of my career as virtuoso, and, as my excellent manager says, the greatest 
triumph which he has experienced i in twenty years. . 

My old friend Damrosch has stood the test most brilliantly and he 
conducted admirably. . 

In every respect civilization here has arrived at such a state that I 
find Europe more than a half-century behind, and steeped in medizval 
barbarity. Wonderful country—excellent people ! 

He signs himself “Hans im Gliick (zur Abwechslung).” [Lucky 
John (for a change)”’]. 


c hickering Hall has been much identified with the production 
of new works, and especially those of American composers, for 
here Frank van der Stucken continued his series of novelty concerts 
in 1886. In that year he produced J. K. Paine’s ““The Nativity” 
(in part) and Edward MacDowell’s “Ophelia.” Edgar Stillman 
Kelley’s “Macbeth” music followed in 1887, and during the follow- 
ing season (1887-88) there was a group of five “American” con- 
certs, the programs of which comprised performances—in most 
cases the first—of Paine’s “Spring” Symphony, MacDowell’s 
symphonic poem “Hamlet,” Foote’s overture “In the Mountains,” 
G. T. Strong’s Symphony in F, besides cantatas by Parker (“King 
Trojan”) and Buck (“Voyage of Columbus’’), Huss’s Rhapsody 
for piano and orchestra, Whiting’s Piano Concerto and other 
works by William Mason, W. W. Gilchrist, W. G. Smith, G. W. 
Chadwick, ete.—altogether a record of pioneer work rarely 
approached in this country. 

Following out these traditions of Chickering Hall, Edward 
MacDowell chose it for his New York début on March 5, 1889, 
giving the first public performance anywhere of his Second Con- 
certo, under Theodore Thomas. Two years later he played his 
“Sonata Tragica’”’ at a Kneisel Quartet concert in the same place. 

Non-American novelties brought out at Chickering Hall 
include Berlioz’s “The Trojans at Carthage,” produced as a 
dramatic cantata by van der Stucken, February 26th, 1887, 
Wagner’s Symphony in C, and Bruckner’s Fourth, played at a 
Seidl concert, in 1888, Brahms’s Double Concerto, op. 102, and 
the same composer’s Trio, opus 101, under Thomas, who also 
produced scenes from Saint-Saéns’s “Samson and Dalila.” A 
number of the great artists heard at Steinway Hall appeared at 
Chickering as well, and besides there are exquisite recollections 
of joint recitals by Mr. and Mrs. Georg Henschel, and recitals by 
Vladimir de Pachmann. Among choral societies, the Rubin- 
stein Club began its career in this hall, and both the Orpheus 
Glee Club and the New York Vocal Union (which are no more) 
gave their concerts here. 
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CARNEGIE HALL AND ITS CONTEMPORARIES 


The great concert-hall which was built by Andrew Carnegie 
and which is still one of the striking features of the city, was 
opened on May 5th, 1891, a year—almost to the day—after the 
closing of Steinway Hall, whose activities and standing it inherited. 
In dignity and in wealth of its associations it surpasses, despite 
its comparative youth, most of the landmarks, past and present, 
of musical New York. Its very opening was an event forever to 
be remembered, for the guest of honor of the occasion was no less 
a person than Peter Ilyitch Tchaikovsky, whose only visit to 
America caused such a flurry of enthusiasm among the people and 
such depression in the soul of the homesick composer, with his 
almost morbid distaste for public demonstrations. In his “Diary 
of my Trip Abroad” he records his impressions of New York and 
his disgust with the prying reporters who dished up to a curious 
public details of his personal appearance and manners—matters 
of private concern—as though he were a curiosity or a visitor 
from another planet. He simply could not comprehend our love 
for “human interest stuff.” 

At this dedicatory concert Tchaikovsky conducted his 
“Marche solennelle’”’ and of course carried away the chief honors 
of the evening.! (He went home “convinced that he was ten times 
more famous in America than in Europe.”?) His own account, as 
it appears in his diary, is worth quoting: 

The appearance of the hall in the evening, lit up and crowded with 
people, was very fine and effective. The ceremony began with a speech 
by Reno (this had caused the poor fellow much perturbation all the day 
before). After this the National Anthem was sung. Then a clergyman? 
made a very long and wearisome speech, in which he eulogized the 
founders of the hall, especially Carnegie. The ‘“Leonore” Symphony 
(sic) was then beautifully rendered. Intervai. I went downstairs. 
Great excitement. I appeared, and was greeted with loud applause. 
The March went splendidly. Great success. I sat in Hyde’s box for 
the rest of the concert. Berlioz Te Deum is somewhat wearisome; 
only toward the end I began to enjoy it thoroughly. Reno carried me 
off with him. An improvised supper. I slept like a log. 


The next distinguished composer to visit Carnegie Hall was 
Antonin Dvorak, who arrived in America the following autumn. 
In October a “Grand Concert” in honor of—or, to be honest, to 
advertise—his coming, was held in the Hall. Dvorak conducted 


_ . 'Walter Damrosch conducted the rest of the program and Italo Campanini sang 
in Berlioz’s Requiem. 
*Bishop Potter 
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an overture especially written for the occasion. Perhaps the less 
said about the occasion the better. Much more important from 
the musical point of view was the world-premiére of the “New 
World” Symphony, which took place in the hall the following 
year. 

Of subsequent historic occasions the first American appearance 
of Saint-Saéns, the visit of Richard Strauss, and Mahler’s incum- 
bency of the conductorship of the Philharmonic Society stand out 
in the career of Carnegie Hall thus far. The first of these came in 
1906, when the French composer played three of his own com- 
positions with the New York Symphony Orchestra. The Strauss 
episode is still fresh in the minds of concert-goers. The composer 
of “Salome” and “Elektra” conducted virtually all his symphonic 
works with the Wetzler Symphony Orchestra, in the course of a 
“Strauss Festival” in February and March, 1904. Mahler’s 
activities in Carnegie Hall were attended by circumstances not 
altogether creditable to New York, for his difficulties with the 
management of the Philharmonic Society are said to have been 
of such a character as to aggravate the sickness to which he finally 
succumbed. However, his artistic achievements were altogether 
memorable, and it is not likely that the hall will live to see a greater 
spirit preside at its esthetic feasts. To hear a Bach suite played 
by a superbly trained organization in the authentic manner, with 
a Mahler at the harpsichord, or to listen to a Mozart symphony 
or a Wagner excerpt performed under his baton, not to speak of 
his own works played as they will probably never be heard again 
—these are things that the thousands of privileged music lovers 
of New York will not soon forget. Mahler’s term lasted from the 
spring of 1909 to the spring of 1911. It was his last artistic effort, 
for he died soon after his return to Europe. 

Other great conductors who have led the Philharmonic in 
Carnegie Hall (its home ever since it was built) are Edouard 
Colonne, Wassili Safonoff, Sir Henry Wood, Willem Mengelberg, 
Fritz Steinbach, Richard Strauss and Felix Weingartner. The 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, in the same period, has given annual 
series of concerts which as feasts of tonal beauty were perhaps 
not surpassed anywhere in the world. Its conductors were 
Nikisch, Emil Paur, Wilhelm Gericke, Max Fiedler, Karl Muck 
and more recently Henri Rabaud. As for the great soloists who 
have delighted audiences in this hall, their name is legion. Let 
us only recall such giants as Paderewski, Teresa Carrefio, Xaver 
Scharwenka, Josef Hofmann, Marsick, Ondriéek, Carl Halir and 
Fritz Kreisler. 
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Of Carnegie Hall’s contemporaries only the late lamented 
Mendelssohn Hall requires mention. This most beautiful of 
New York’s auditoriums, situated on the North side of Fortieth 
Street between Sixth Avenue and Broadway, was the home of 
the Mendelssohn Glee Club, from about 1900, but served ideally 
for chamber music concerts and recitals. The Kneisel Quartet, 
the most eminent pianists, violinists and lieder-singers all gave 
their concerts here in the nineties. In 1896-98 Edward Mac- 
Dowell had his headquarters there as conductor of the Men- 
delssohn Glee Club, and his predecessor was Joseph Mosenthal. 

In 1911 the building was torn down to make way for the 
large office building bearing No. 119. The concert-hall did not 
“pay,” because it was a concert-hall and nothing more. New 
York is too rich a city to be able to afford land for such unpro- 
ductive purposes. The gap left by its destruction is now filled 
by olian Hall in Forty-second Street, which is the youngest 
musical “‘landmark” in New York, but is rapidly making history. 
It occupies the ground on which formerly stood the Forty-second 
Street Presbyterian Church, which also had a record for good 
music. 


Music ror THE 


Alongside the development of a regular concert-life there 
have been sporadic movements for the purpose of giving good 
music to the “‘masses.”” Men like Theodore Thomas realized 
that a healthy musical development could not rest on “‘society,”’ 
but must be rooted in the people’s love of music, and he, more 
than anyone else in American musical history, labored for the 
musical education of the great mass of the people. The secret of 
success in such an undertaking lies primarily in the personality 
of the conductor, but two all-important factors are the choice of 
a place and the make-up of the programs. Thomas secured the 
first by reviving the out-door feature of New York’s early musical 
history, and the second by the addition of lighter elements to the 
prevailing classical fare and the cultivation of Wagner’s music, 
then still new but quickly appreciated by the un-academic audi- 
ences to which he catered. 

All the places in which he did his great educational work are 
still visible. The first is Terrace Garden, extending from Fifty- 
ninth Street through to Fifty-eighth, near Lexington Avenue. This 
was a combination of amusement hall and summer garden, where 
citizens ate, and drank their beer in German style. Here Thomas, 
in the summer of 1866, began his nightly concerts with a symphony 
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orchestra, which played in an enclosure, while the audience were 
seated under the trees. The success of these concerts was im- 
mense. They were repeated in 1867 and lasted from June to 
September. How Thomas threw himself heart and soul into 
this work and how he himself enjoyed it may be read out of the 
pages of his diary, where he records also some humorous incidents.' 
One of them reveals the streak of charlatanism in Thomas which, 
high-minded musician though he was, probably helped him to 
success. While playing the “Linnet Polka” he got the piccolo 
players to climb up into the trees. When the audience suddenly 
heard the burst of artistic warbling from above it was, of course, 
“tickled to death,” as was Thomas over the sensation he had 
produced. In the “Carnival of Venice” he sent the tuba player 
into the shrubbery, back of the audience. When he began to 
play the police mistook him for a practical joker who was disturbing 
the music, and tried to arrest him! “I shall never forget the 
comical scene,”’ says Thomas, “as the poor man fled toward the 
stage, pursued by the irate policeman and trying to get in a note 
here and there as he ran.” 

In 1868 Thomas needed larger quarters, and the Central 
Park Garden, on Seventh Avenue, between Fifty-eighth and 
Fifty-ninth Streets, was built for him. The remains of this 
popular resort is now the Central Park Riding Academy, which 
plainly bears evidence of having seen better days. The Thomas 
Sunday Night concerts here began on May 25th, 1868; in the 
following year 134 consecutive concerts were given; in 1870 the 
orchestra was increased to sixty, and in 1872, on September 17th, 
the first all-Wagner concert to be given in New York took place 
at the garden. On this occasion the “‘Valkyries’ Ride” was played 
from manuscript, for the first time in America, and the enthusiasm 
knew no bounds. People jumped on chairs and shouted with joy. 
On the same evening a Richard Wagner Union was founded, and 
this raised a fund to buy tickets for the members of the orchestra 
to visit Bayreuth. 

The concerts in the Central Park Garden continued till Sep- 
tember 16, 1875, when Thomas was forced to discontinue them 
on account of competition along still more “popular” lines. There- 
after Central Park Garden was devoted to less worthy purposes. 
But it is safe to say that few places were ever so dear to the hearts 
of truly music-loving people. 

The third and last great center of popular music is Mad- 
ison Square Garden, which has witnessed some of the most 


1Theodore Thomas, edited by George P. Upton, vol. i, p. 54. 
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Gargantuan manifestations of it. Its history may be recounted 
briefly. 

About 1870 the abandoned passenger station of the New 
York Central and Hudson River railroad was turned into an 
amusement palace. Soon after it became the scene of the activi- 
ties of that formidable music-maker, Patrick Sarsfield Gilmore, 
and for years was known as Gilmore’s Garden. Gilmore was the 
sublimation of the bandmasterdom of his day. During the Civil 
War he was “‘bandmaster-general”’ and upon its close perpetrated 
a number of musical orgies that must have satisfied the current 
craze for superlatives. At the international peace jubilee of 
1872, held in Boston, he “conducted” an orchestra of 3,000, a 
chorus of 20,000, for an audience of 100,000, and received a gift 
of $50,000 from the grateful citizens. The next year, as band- 
master of the 22nd Regiment in New York, he began a series of 
600 concerts in Madison Square Garden, and kept up his Herculean 
efforts on behalf of mass music for many years. He brought the 
Garde Républicaine band from Paris, Johann Strauss from Vienna, 
and Franz Abt from Germany. 

But the old Garden became the real center of music for the 
people when Theodore Thomas gave his famous summer-night 
concerts there in 1878. From May till September this astute 
artist-educator gave the people that healthful mixture of classics 
and good popular favorites, which meant cultivation and true en- 
joyment. Onthe hundredth anniversary of Washington’s inaugu- 
ration in 1889, Thomas, taking a leaf out of Gilmore’s book, gave a 
monster concert with orchestra and chorus of 2,000. The musical 
appetite of that day seems to have been enormous, for both Gilmore 
and Thomas flourished for some time together. In the Musical 
Courier of July 15th, 1891, we still read of ““Theodore Thomas at 
Madison Square Garden giving his old programs nightly. . . . Then 
Gilmore fills the popular maw with the pabulum it craves.” 

The new Madison Square Garden—the present building—is 
replete with musical memories of the more popular and sensational 
sort. It was opened on January 16th, 1890, by Eduard Strauss 
from Vienna, with his orchestra and two “grand ballets;” with an 
audience of 17,000 present. Two years later Adelina Patti 
assisted by other soloists, a chorus of 1000 and an orchestra, 
churned the people’s frenzy to wild hysteria. The sequels to 
these festivals of sound are still remembered by the public of to- 
day: from J. S. Duss and his freakish wave of popularity down to 


’ the Civic Orchestra under Walter Henry Rothwell, of much higher 


quality but, alas, much smaller success. 
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In former days the Twenty-sixth Street and Madison Avenue 
corner of the Garden was a smaller concert-hall, seating 1100 
people, and though of short existence it has distinguished occasions 
to its credit. Both Edward MacDowell and Ethelbert Nevin 
gave concerts here, in 1895 and 1897 respectively. And earlier, 
in 1893, one of the most notable concerts of American compositions 
—the sequel of a prize competition of the National Conservatory 
of Music—took place. Henry Schoenefeld, Frederick Field Bullard 
and Horatio Parker supplied the principal items of the program. 
The judges of the contest included Dvorak, Asger Hamerik and 
Xaver Scharwenka—all then teaching in this country,—besides 
Buck, Paine and Joseffy. 

Another landmark of popular music is the site of the Broad- 
way Theatre, between Fortieth and Forty-first Street. It was 
occupied from 1880 by the Metropolitan Concert-Hall. This 
was the brain-child of Rudolf Aronson, a survivor of the Barnum 
school of musical managers. Aronson, himself a conductor, gave 
150 concerts there, and was succeeded by Theodore Thomas him- 
self. The hall held 2000 persons. In its present form, as the Broad- 
way Theatre, it has achieved a more important musical record still. 
Besides the Theodore Thomas popular concerts it witnessed a 
great series of Beethoven recitals by Hans von Biilow in April, 
1889, and other recitals by Biilow and various distinguished 
artists. Gilbert and Sullivan’s “Mikado” was the opening piece 
of the theatre in 1888. 

Before leaving this topic one should take a glance at the 
venerable Cooper Union Institute, at Astor Place and Fourth 
Avenue. This forum of the people, where Lincoln made one of his 
memorable addresses, has in music as in other things remained 
true to its democratic principle. For years such organizations 
as the People’s Choral Union and the People’s Symphony Con- 
certs have had their headquarters there, and thousands have thus 
enjoyed the beauties of good music with a zest surpassed nowhere 
else. 


IV 


In THE Footsteps oF GREAT MUSICIANS 


Compared with European capitals, New York is, in the very 
nature of things, poor in places of pilgrimage, such as birthplaces 
or homes of great musicians. But such being the case, let us 
cherish what little we have. All things are relative, and the ~ 
birthplace of a MacDowell should be as dear to New York as 
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that of Wagner is to Leipzig. And if our cities grow and change 
so rapidly that birthplaces do not even live to see their issues 
grow great, then we shall have to be content with commemorating 
the sites. 

That, indeed, is all we can do in the case of Edward Mac- 
Dowell. He was born at No. 220 Clinton Street, in the midst 
of what was in 1861 an old residential neighborhood, bounded 
on the south by the East River, on the north by Division Street 
(which runs in an easterly direction from the Bowery to a juncture 
with Grand Street). The house stood just south of the corner 
of Madison Street, within three short blocks of the water-front, 
where young MacDowell and his playmates have spent many 
an hour of their boyhood days, watching the shipping, admiring 
the tall masts and the rigging of the vessels at the docks. There 
is nothing more stimulating to the imagination than the atmos- 
phere of seafaring; and who, having sensed the smack of brine 
and tar in such pieces as the “Song” and “A. D. MDCXX” can 
doubt that they have their origin in the earliest impressions of 
youth? 

The neighborhood is now entirely built over by a modern 
Ghetto—tenements and shops,—with a dense population finding 
breathing space in Rutgers Square with its playgrounds near by. 
A tablet on the building which now houses a leather merchant, 
a dry-cleaner and many Jewish families might seem out of place, 
but its significance could hardly escape the thousands of real 
music lovers residing in that corner of the great East Side. 

MacDowell left New York when he was fifteen, after having 
studied piano playing with two local teachers and for a little while 
with the great Teresa Carrefio. Even while in the Clinton Street 
house he had tried his hand at composition, as he had at drawing 
and verse-making. He was taken to Paris to study, then to 
Germany, and did not return to his native city to live until his 
thirty-sixth year, having in the meantime held a professorship 
in Darmstadt, having been honored by Liszt and having gained 
wide recognition as a composer in Europe. His home-coming 
then should have been in the nature of a triumph, were it not for 
the perennial truth of the proverb about the prophet in his own 
country. After teaching a few years in Boston and having at 
length produced his piano concertos in New York, London and 
Boston, having given a concert of his works in Madison Square 
Concert-Hall, as already recorded, and having had his “Indian 
Suite” and Concerto produced by the Boston Symphony in the 
Metropolitan Opera House on January 23rd, 1896, he was made 
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professor of music at Columbia University, and accordingly 
settled in New York. He and his wife lived, during this period, 
in apartments, successively at the northwest corner of West End 
Avenue and Eighty-eighth Street, at Ninety-sixth Street, one door 
from the corner of Central Park West, and finally on the East 
side of Seventh Avenue, between Fifty-seventh and Fifty-eighth 
Streets, in a building now torn down. His sabbatical vacation 
of 1902-3 he spent in Europe, after which the MacDowells lived 
for a year at the old Westminster Hotel, at Sixteenth Street and 
Irving Place. They returned to it shortly before his death. 
There he died January 24th, 1908, and the funeral services were 
held in St. George’s Church nearby. His body was removed 
to Peterborough, N. H., and interred “within the sight of his 
neighbors.” 

It is difficult to say what compositions, if any, were written 
in these various places of abode, as MacDowell did most of his 
creative work during the summer, in his log cabin at Peter- 
borough. His real scene of activity in New York was the music 
department of Columbia University, then located on the top 
floor of the School of Mines, the building backing up against 
Broadway, just above 116th Street. Here he labored many— 
too many—hours each week with a large class of students, and 
that he gave them of his best is attested by a number of American 
composers who served their apprenticeship there. Here the 
“weary, tired, though interested face” could be seen hour after 
hour, at “the patient trying-over and annotating,” until his 
nervous vitality could no longer stand the strain.! A pleasant 
and illuminating light is thrown on MacDowell’s activities here 
by a member of his class, whose description of a final examination 
is quoted in Mr. Gilman’s monograph: 


In a pedagogical sense it was not a regular examination. There was 
something beautifully human in the way the professor turned the tradi- 
tional stiff and starched catechism into a delightful informal chat, in which 
the faburden, the Netherland School, early notation, the great clavichord 
players, suites and sonatas, formed the main topics. The questions 
were put in such an easy, charming way that I forgot to be frightened; 
forgot everything but the man who walked rapidly about the room with 
his hands in his pockets and his head tipped slightly to one side; who 
talked animatedly and looked intently at the floor. But the explanations 
and suggestions were meant for me. When I tripped upon the beginning 
of notation for instruments he looked up quickly and said: ‘Better look 
that up again, that’s important.’ 


1Lawrence Gilman: Edward MacDowell (1908). 
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It is well known that MacDowell was somewhat awkward and 
shy in his manner, and an amusing anecdote is told of a cruel 
exploitation of this trait by some girl students. After a lecture 
they walked up to the composer and gushed: “Oh, professor, we 
do love ‘Thy Beaming Eyes!’”’ The professor’s confusion no doubt 
gave full satisfaction to his assailants. 

Columbia University owes our foremost composer a debt of 
gratitude, and, it is said, reparation. Thus far it has done noth- 
ing to register its appreciation of the genius who labored in behalf 
of American art. 


STEPHEN FosTER 


About the time that MacDowell was born in Clinton Street, 
Stephen Foster, America’s great writer of folk-songs, came to 
the city to seek his fortune—alas, a bitter one. This was in 1860. 
Some years before, while in Pittsburgh, he had received an offer 
from E. P. Christy, of the famous Minstrels, to write a song for 
him, and had received the munificent sum of $500.1. The song was 
“Old Folks at Home,” and, since Christy’s Minstrels were then 
performing at Mechanics’ Hall, at 472 Broadway, this most beauti- 
ful of all American folk-songs must have had its first public hear- 
ing there. It soon figured as encore on the programs of Jenny 
Lind and Christine Nilsson and netted its composer hundreds in 
royalties. 

Now, in 1860, he had again received a profitable offer from 
New York, this time from the publishing firm of Firth, Pond & 
Co., then located at 547 Broadway, near Prince Street. Beyond 
the certainty that he frequented this office, haunted it in fact, if 
we are to believe the popular accounts (he would write song after 
song under the pressure of absolute need, get his money and 
promptly spend it—a good deal of it in drink) we cannot be certain 
of his movements. Indeed it is not likely that anyone knew his 
whereabouts most of the time. Poor Foster was a wayward 
genius whose temperament had gotten the best of him, and 


1Fabulous as it may seem, this is the sum given by Morrison Foster, the composer's 
brother, in his biographical introduction to Foster’s Songs (pub. 1896). He claims to 
have drawn up the agreement stipulating that amount as remuneration for the right of 
performance before publication, and says Christy sent it back “duly signed” C. S. 
—Morrison Foster’s statement appears to be completely at variance with the foot-note 
which Stephen C. Foster added to his manuscript computation of royalties received 
until January 27, 1857 (now in the Library of Congress). He says: “In the amts. recd. 
I have included $15 on each of the two songs ‘Old Folks’ and ‘Farewell Lilly’ from 
E. P. Christy.” —Ed. 
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dissolution set in soon after he came to New York.' With his songs 
famous all over the land, the composer was a penniless wanderer 
on Broadway and the Bowery. All we do know,—and this is 
based on the testimony of his brother, is that in January, 1864, 
he was living at the American Hotel, which according to the 
directory for that year was at the north-west corner of Broadway 
and Eighth Street, and while there was taken with fever and ague. 
After two or three days he arose, and while washing himself he 
fainted and fell across the washbasin, which broke and cut a gash 
in his neck and face. He lay there insensible and bleeding until 
discovered by the chambermaid. On recovering his senses he 
asked to be taken to a hospital, and accordingly was taken to 
Bellevue, at Twenty-seventh Street and the East River. He was 
so weakened by fever and loss of blood that he did not rally. On 
the 13th he died, “‘peacefully and quietly.” His remains were, 
under the supervision of his publisher, Pond, removed to Pitts- 
burgh, where he lies buried near his father, and the mother for 
whom he cherished a touching, child-like love to the end. 


GOTTSCHALK AND THE Masons 


Of the other American composers of the past who have trodden 
the streets of New York, Louis Moreau Gottschalk, Lowell and 
William Mason, and Ethelbert Nevin are probably the most 
distinguished. Let us take them in order. 

Gottschalk was born in New Orleans of Jewish parents, 
reared in Creole surroundings, studied in Paris and spent most of 
his early life abroad, where he was a leading concert favorite for 
years. His “Last Hope” and “Printemps d’Amour” were in the 
*“Maiden’s Prayer” class of popularity, and when he came to 
New York he was more likely regarded as a distinguished foreigner 
than a native American. Nevertheless his inspiration, such as 
it was, was rooted to some extent in the American soil, and in a 
sense he was our first nationalist composer. 

Gottschalk undertook his first American concert tour in 
1853 (he was born in 1829), and his first New York appearance 


1His wife had left him some years before, and we are forced to the conclusion that 
his artistic temperament, with all that goes with it, was too much for her. It should be 
stated that after his marriage, in 1849, Foster had started in housekeeping in New York, 
though the directories do not record his address. But his brother, Morrison Foster, 
tells us in his ““Biography”’ that homesickness and love for his mother drove the com- 
poser back to Pittsburgh. ‘One day,’’ says the brother, “he suddenly proposed to his 
wife that they return to Pittsburgh. He brought a dealer to the house, sold out every- 
thing in the way of furniture, and within twenty-four hours was on the road to the home 
of his father . . . ’”’ Our authority does not mention how the young wife took to the 
“proposal,”’ nor what became of her afterward. 
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was at Niblo’s “Saloon” on Friday, February 11th. The furore 
he aroused was almost comparable to that caused by Jenny Lind, 
a little more than two years before. The flutter he excited in the 
hearts of romantic damsels is reflected in the sentimental account 
of Octavia Hensel, later his pupil.’ 

How well that night is recalled? (she begins). In childlike wonder 
a young girl (meaning herself) had gazed at the strange name, ‘Gott- 
schalk’ on the posters on either side the entrance of Niblo’s, as she passed 
through Broadway in the afternoon. 


After telling the details of her preparation for the event and de- 
scribing the audience of richly dressed and beautiful women, the 
low hum of excitement, the expectant glances toward the stage, 
etc., etc., she continues: 

At last the hum of voices was drowned in a burst of e»plause that 
greeted the entrance of the artist. There he stood, gracefully inclining 
toward his audience, one hand resting on the corner of the piano, the 
other pressed to his breast . . . At last he seated himself at the piano, 
and drew off his gloves (!), for a moment his delicate, slender hands were 
half clasped or folded together, and then they were poised for an instant 
over the keys. 

A magnetic thrill flashed over the audience as lightning-like ar- 
peggios blended harmonies so full of languor and luxuriance. . . She 
cannot recall all of the program: she only remembers the magnetic power 
of the music, the dreamful beauty of his eyes and the softly outlined 
melancholy of his face. 


Can we doubt what the “‘young girl” answered when her father 
asked her whether she would study with Thalberg or Gottschalk? 
Thereafter Gottschalk was the rage in New York, which “en- 
throned him the king of pianists.” He returned to the city after 
some further touring in 1855, and in the late fifties spent consider- 
able time here between trips to other cities, the West Indies, ete. 
During this time he lived at No. 149 East Ninth Street. No 
doubt he did some composing, and at any rate prepared a new 
edition of the hyper-popular “Last Hope” there. William 
Mason in his “Recollections” tells of meeting the great matinée 
idol one day at the music store of William Hall & Sons at 239 
Broadway (Park Place), a favorite rendezvous of musicians. 
Gottschalk was scanning a proof of a title-page just received from 
the printer. He showed it to Mason who saw, in large letters 
across the top, “The Latest Hops.” Puzzled, he asked what it 
meant. “Well,” said Gottschalk, “‘it’s the title-page of the new 
edition of my ‘Last Hope.’” The printer was either a dunce ora 
humorist. 


1Life and Letters of Louis Moreau Gottschalk. Boston, 1870. 
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Gottschalk shook the dust of New York for the last time in 
1864, when he went to South America, to repeat the phenomenal 
success gained in the United States and in Europe. His vogue 
was practically world-wide. He died suddenly at Rio de Janeiro, 
in 1869, but New York was evidenily regarded as his home, for 
his remains were taken back to find a final resting place in Green- 
wood Cemetery. His is the only eminent musician’s grave that 
the metropolis possesses, and a fitting monument marks the spot. 

The Masons, father and son, were New Englanders of the 
purest stock. Lowell did most of his important work in Boston, 
though of course its significance was national, but eventually the 
great reformer of American church music gravitated toward New 
York, where two of his sons were established as Mason Brothers 
in the book business, and where his third son, William, began 
teaching the piano in 1855. Dr. Mason lived about this time at 
No. 56 West Eighteenth Street, and he acted as precentor in Dr. 
James Alexander’s Church, at the Northeast corner of Sixth 
Avenue and Nineteenth Street. At that time most of his hymn 
tunes had been written and had come into general use in Protestant 
churches, and his name was known all over the country as the 
founder of the “musical convention.”’ His distinguished services 
in the cause of musical education were duly recognized by the 
University of New York, which honored him with the first Mus. 
Doc. degree ever conferred in America. We can imagine the digni- 
fied little man, with his tight-lipped, stubborn puritan face, in 
choker and black tie, with a shock of white hair under the stove- 
pipe hat, walking down to Washington Square for the ceremony. 
He had trod the honest path, the best according to his lights, and 
the world had rewarded him amply. One of his collections of 
hymn tunes alone brought him $100,000 in royalties. He was able 
to retire to an estate at East Orange, and he died there in 1872. 

His son, William, was of another kidney. Gifted as virtuoso, 
as well as pedagogue, having studied in Leipzig and Prague, 
hobnobbed with Liszt at Weimar and played before courts, he 
was a real cosmopolitan, a man of the world as well as a solid 
artist, a musician of fine taste and broad sympathy, an all-round 
man such as New York, as the artistic gateway of America, 
needed at this juncture. When he settled in New York to teach, 
Gottschalk and Thalberg, Ole Bull, Grisi and Mario, held the city 
by its ears, virtuosodom was supreme, the Philharmonic Society 
was still weak in artistic influence. Mason at once gathered 
about him a nucleus of the best and most serious artists, Berg- 
mann and Thomas among them, and started the first soirées of 


Grave of Louis Moreau Gottschalk 


4, 
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chamber music in Dodworth’s Academy (on Broadway, opposite 
Eleventh Street). They lasted till 1868—over twelve years—and 
gave the impulse to one of the noblest features of our concert- 
life. Schumann and Brahms owe their appreciation in America 
largely to Mason. In place of the “grand vocal and instrumental 
concert”’ which was the style of thing affected even by the above- 
mentioned virtuosi, he introduced, moreover, the modern piano 
recital, as Liszt did in Europe. When great artists like Rubin- 
stein came to America, Mason was their host, and his studio in 
Steinway Hall was the gathering place of the musical élite. 

In May, 1873, Thomas arranged a great musical festival, at 
which Rubinstein was the central figure. William Mason and 
Sebastian Bach Mills, the Anglo-American pianist, joined him 
in playing the great Bach Triple Concerto. Mason recounts a 
characteristic incident! of the rehearsals. Realizing the necessity 
of unanimity in the manner of executing the Manieren, he pointed 
out to Rubinstein the interpretation of an old authority on the 
subject, Marpurg, and produced Marpurg’s work in evidence. 
Rubinstein brushed it aside without further ado, saying “All 
wrong. This is the way I do it!’ or words to that effect. And so 
it was done! At the stage entrance of Steinway Hall, Rubinstein 
was besieged with requests for autographs, and once Mason, under- 
taking to procure one for a young female admirer, had ihe pleasure 
of seeing the virtuoso calmly throw the young lady’s paper out 
of the window— minus the autograph. On the whole, as is well 
known, Rubinstein regarded his stay in America as a nightmare, 
and was loud in his criticism of our ways even while here. His 
writing a set of variations on ““Yankee Doodle” for Mason was 
obviously a purely personal compliment.? 

Mason lived for many years at No. 14 West 16th Street, on 
the site which is now occupied by a 5 and 10 cent store. Here 
many distinguished artists foregathered. As late as 1901 Ernst 
von Dohnanyi dined there, and played his symphony on Dr. 
Mason’s piano. In 1908, at seventy-nine the genial host passed 
away. 


NEVIN 
Nevin arrived in New York in October, 1897, with “‘a wife 


and babies, two canary birds, a greyhound and an Italian boy- 
in-buttons.” In his trunk he had the manuscript of “Maggio 


1William Mason: Memories of a Musical Life. New York, 1901. 
*Curiously enough, Paderewski a little later, paid him the identical compliment, 
a rather embarrassing coincidence. 
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in Toscana,” the result of his two years’ stay in Italy. Considering 
his thirty-five years he had about as much fame as an American 
composer could expect, as is indicated by the fact that he was met 
by reporters at the pier. 

He had still the boyish face, bright with enthusiasm. Above the 
young face and blue eyes was a mass of dark hair thickly sown with 
white. He was slim, graceful in every shift of his flexible body, but his 
nerves—even as when he was a little child—were keyed to a pitch of 
almost painful intensity.! 


Whether Nevin is really entitled to. the fame he had acquired 
it is not my purpose to determine. There is a disposition to dis- 
parage his talent, because of his—it must be admitted—rather 
slender accomplishments. Had he had more “solid’”’ knowledge, 
more discipline, more sturdy qualities added to his poetic nature, 
he might indeed have been the Americar. Chopin. As it is, he 
has managed to appeal with his music to a larger number of 
Americans than any other native composer worthy of the name, 
This is due, it will hardly be disputed, to the fact that he had a 
gift for melody equalled only by Foster and MacDowell among 
American composers, and this alone entitles him to a place among 
his companions. 

Just two years after MacDowell’s concert in Madison Square 
Concert-Hall, in 1897, Nevin gave his in the same place. New 
York must have begun to think that perhaps the American con- 
poser is not a myth after all. The program included a large 
number of songs and piano pieces. To clinch his success the 
composer gave two more concerts during the season, at Carnegie 
Lyceum (in the basement of Carnegie Hall), at one of which “The 
Rosary” was first sung in New York. 

This most popular of Nevin’s songs, and perhaps the most 
popular of all American songs—folk-songs excepted—was written 
duiing that season in New York. Its birthplace was Nevin’s 
apartment, with his studio in Carnegie Hall sharing the honor to 
some extent. We therefore add the house at 221 West Fifty- 
seventh Street to our landmarks, without an apology. The story 
as told by Mr. Thompson is simple enough.” 

One evening [in January, 1898] he sat with his wife, reading the 
day’s letters. In one of them—a letter from one of his childhood friends, 
Miss Elizabeth Dickson of Sewickley—was a clipping from a magazine, 
on which was printed Robert Cameron Rogers’ short poem. It needed 
no second reading for Nevin to recognize its lyric beauty. In a few 


1Vance Thompson: The Life of Ethelbert Nevin. Boston, 1913. 
2Op. cit. 
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minutes he had it by heart, and he walked up and down the room, re- 
peating [the verses]. 

The next afternoon he came home from his studio. He handed his 
wife a pencilled manuscript of a song with this note: ‘Just a little sou- 
venir to let you know that I thank the bon Dieu for giving me you. The 
entire love and devotion of Ethelbert Nevin.’ 

That was a way of his; many of his compositions he presented to 
his wife—always with a few written words. Few richer gifts were ever 
so lightly given. Then he sat down at the piano in the winter twilight 
and sang the song for her, “The Rosary.” It was not published until 
many months later.' 


Nevin did not remain in New York long after this, and he 
returned to the city only for fleeting visits. In 1900 he made his 
winter home in New Haven, Conn., and on the following February 
20th he died there. His summer home was his birthplace, ‘“‘Vine- 
acre,” near Pittsburgh, and there he was buried. His body was 
taken to its resting place over the same route as Foster’s thirty- 
seven years before. 

For the sake of completeness two of our earliest composers, 
already mentioned, should be remembered here. They are 
William Henry Fry and George F. Bristow. Fry was a native 
of Philadelphia (1815) but he came to New York in 1851, as music 
critic of the Tribune, and spent virtually his remaining years here. 
Bristow was born and died in the city. For neither of these 
men can anything but a record for pioneer work be claimed. 
Genius they had not and to trace their footsteps would be strain- 
ing the patience of the reader. Let us only remember that Fry 
was the first American to produce an opera, ‘“‘Leonora,” which he 
did first in Philadelphia (1845), then in New York, the second 
time in Italian at the Academy (1858). Bristow had even less 
real inspiration; he was a good pianist, violinist and teacher, and 

1In 1898! The details of the transaction with an amusing exchange of pleasantry 
between the brothers Gustave and Rudolph E. Schirmer—the whim of a moment 


involving the passing of a fortune from one man’s pocket into the other’s—are just as 
romantic as the origin of this “biggest of sellers” but are not ripe for publication.—Ed. 


*As also the oddest figure in American musical history: Anton Philipp Heinrich. 
Born a millionaire in Bohemia in 1781, he died in extreme poverty in New York in 1861 
after a weird and fantastic career. It has been for years a plan of mine to write a 
biography of this composer who was known in America as ‘“‘Father Heinrich” and whom 
his admirers dubbed the ‘Beethoven of America,” thereby rather insulting Beethoven 
and even lesser lights. The “Berlioz of America” would have been more appropriate, 
since Heinrich in his innumerable symphonic poems, etc., consistently employed an 
orchestra of almost fin de siécle proportions, though with a background of ideas that 
Suggest the influence of a Pleyel. For the time being, the reader may be referred to the 
brief article on this eccentric pseudo-genius in Baker-Remy’s Biographical Dictionary 
of Musicians. It is characteristic of our incomplete knowledge of the history of music 
in America that the name of “Father Heinrich,” easily the most commanding figure 
as a composer in America before 1860 and perhaps the first symphonic composer 
to utilize Indian themes and to display, however naively, nationalistic “American” 
tendencies, is not even mentioned in the histories of American music.—Ed. 
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wrote much music of serious character—symphonies and operas 
included—which was remarkable at that time in America (he 
was born in 1825). His “Rip van Winkle” was given at Niblo’s 
by the Payne and Harrison Opera Company, September 27th, 
1855, “The music,” says R. O. Mason,' bright and taking, 
though not always in perfect keeping with the quaint old-time 
subject, and the orchestration was excellent.” It was about the 
dawn of American music. 


DvokAK AND SEIDL IN New YorK 


A composer who, though not American, has given his work a 
permanent American connotation, is Antonin Dvorak. In the 
heyday of his fame he made New York his home for three years. 
His influence is all out of proportion with the shortness of his stay, 
and he is held in affectionate memory by many as one of our own. 

Dvorak came on the invitation of the National Conservatory 
to become its director in the fall of 1892. He left in the spring 
of 1895. In the interim he taught many aspiring American com- 
posers, gave valuable encouragement to those who had talent, 
and—most important—he directed attention to the profound 
value of the Negro folk-song as a national musical asset, pointing 
the finger of authority to the extraordinary musical gifts of the 
Negro race. For our present purpose it is significant that Dvorak 
is the first non-American composer who has done creative work 
of a high order here. New York may indeed point with pride to 
the house in East Seventeenth Street, No. 337, fronting on Stuy- 
vesant Park, where the ““New World” Symphony, the “American” 
Quartet, opus 96, and the Quintet, opus 95—immortal works all— 
were written. On December 16th, 1893, Anton Seidl produced 
the symphony for the first time anywhere, with the Philharmonic 
Society in Carnegie Hall, in the composer’s presence, and to this 
day no modern symphonic work is more popular with the American 
public. 

Dvoraék’s teaching was done in the old houses formerly 
occupied by the Conservatory, at 126-128 East Seventeenth Street, 
near Irving Place. (The site is now occupied by Washington 
Irving High School). Walking back and forth between his home 
and the school, “Pan Antonin of the sturdy little figure, the jovial 
smile, the kindly heart and the school-girl modesty” became a 
familiar sight to his neighbors. His modesty—almost humility 
—was most touching at times. Harvey Worthington Loomis, 


10p. cit. 


‘vy 
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probably his favorite American pupil, who lived nearby, tells of 
finding him one day walking up and down in front of his (Loomis’s) 
lodgings. Expressing surprise at seeing the master waste his 
time in this fashion he asked why he didn’t have himself announced. 
“Oh well, I didn’t want to disturb you, if you were busy,” Dvorak 
replied, “but I thought that perhaps if I walked up and down for 
a while you might come out.” And so they walked and talked, 
as they did for many a pleasant hour, on New York’s streets. 
Loomis tells, too, of how Dvorak would embrace him effusively, 
and fairly dance with joy when the pupil had done good work. 
And how he made himself a bug-a-boo to another student, whose 
work he did not like—making believe to attack him with a gruff 
“boo-00-00!”” Child-like simplicity is often the attribute of the 
great artist. Dvorak had much to teach us. Let us keep his 
memory green. 

It is not possible, within the limits of this article, to trace 
the movements of all the great musicians who have visited New 
York or have made it their temporary home. But a man like 
Anton Seidl, whose stay was so long and whose influence so deep, 
cannot be left out of our account. Seidl’s work in America is 
well known: his great pioneer task in staging Wagner’s dramas at 
the Metropolitan, his splendid leadership of the Philharmonic 
Society, his popularizing of good music with his own orchestra 
at Manhattan Beach and elsewhere. He came in 1885, conducted 
at the Opera House until 1891 and again from 1895 to 1897 under 
very trying circumstances. In the interim he conducted the 
Philharmonic Society, and also popular concerts with his own 
“Metropolitan” Orchestra in Brooklyn, Brighton Beach and 
Lenox Lyceum, New York.'! 

While in New York, Seidl and his wife, Frau Auguste Seidl- 
Krauss, a fine singer, lived at No. 38 East Sixty-second Street. 
But the spot especially associated with Seidl, aside from the Metro- 
politan and Carnegie Hall, is the corner of Broadway and Tenth 
Street, now a part of Grace Church yard, but then occupied by 
Fleischmann’s Café, with a little “garden” out front, where in- 
viting bay-trees and awnings beckoned to the passerby. Here 
Seidl used to sit of an afternoon and sip his coffee. On the after- 
noon of November 28th, 1898, he went there as usual, promising 
his wife to return for dinner, but he did not return. Being seized 
with an acute stomach ailment, he was taken to his manager’s 


'During the summer of 1898 he went to Europe and conducted in Grau’s season 
at Covent Garden. He returned exhausted from overwork, but nevertheless went 
ahead with preparations for the season 1898-99. 
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house, at 312 East Nineteenth Street, where he died before the 
summoned help could arrive. His body was cremated, after an 
imposing public funeral service in the Metropolitan Opera House. 

It is the irony of fate that his dream of an endowed orchestra 
was about to come true. His friends were, at that very moment, 
at work upon plans for such an organization. His work, un- 
finished as it was (he was forty-eight years old), will not soon be 
forgotten by New Yorkers. 


ALONG THE HiGgHways AND Byways or MusicaL New York 


There are scores of musical landmarks that we cannot stop 
to mention. There are churches, like Trinity, which housed the 
first organ in New York, and which, under the guidance of New 
York’s great pioneer church musician, William Tuckey, became, 
as early as 1754, one of the leading musical churches of America; 
or like old St. John’s, long famous for its boy choir; or Grace, 
formerly a neighbor of Trinity, where Malibran sang in 1826; 
or St. George’s, which as St. George’s Chapel, was located at the 
corner of Beekman (then Chapel) and Nassau (then Cliff) Streets, 
and in which the first concert of the New York Choral Society 
took place on April 20th, 1824. In its present building, on Stuy- 
vesant Square, the funeral service of Edward MacDowell was 
held, as already stated. There are old club-houses, like the old 
Arion, at 19-21 St. Mark’s Place, where Leopold Damrosch began 
his activities in 1871, and Carl Bergmann before him in 1854; 
or the old Mendelssohn Glee Club, now the home of the Mac- 
Dowell Club, at 108 West Fifty-fifth Street, which was the work- 
shop of Joseph Mosenthal, the pupil of Spohr who was the club’s 
founder in 1866. The reception to Hans von Biilow in 1880 was 
one of many notable events that have taken place in the club-house. 

And there are hotels. Almost every old hotel in New 
York is a landmark for having given shelter to great musicians. 

Thus the old Astor House, till recent years a venerable 
neighbor of the more venerable St. Paul’s, on lower Broadway, 
was the stopping place of Ole Bull as early as 1843. The Irving 
Hotel, formerly at the corner of Broadway and Chambers Street, 
was Jenny Lind’s first home during her historic visit of 1850.'! 

1Her coming occasioned a sort of public holiday. An eye-witness, records that 
when the diva arrived, on Sunday, September Ist, crowds had gathered at the pier and 
at the hotel. Like a sovereign receiving the homage of loyal subjects she had to appear 
at the window and bow to the shouting multitude below. After eleven o’clock at night 
some 200 members of the Musical Fund Society, under George Loder, escorted by 
twenty companies of firemen, bearing torches, serenaded her. Jenny Lind’s answer 


was the prize song, “Greeting to America,” written by Bayard Taylor and set to music 
by Julius Benedict, the conductor of her tour. 
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Then there are the New York Hotel, at 721 Broadway to which 
Jenny Lind removed soon after and which accommodated many 
of the visiting artists of that period, and the Metropolitan Hotel, 
at the corner of Prince Street, where Mario and Grisi lived, while 
singing at the Academy of Music. Mario was an extraordinarily 
handsome man, and his feminine admirers, despite the watchful 
eye of his devoted but jealous spouse, would shower attentions 
on him. There is a story of a mysterious wealthy lady, who sat 
alone in a stage box every night that Mario sang, and drove Grisi, 
who watched her from behind the scenes, almost to distraction. 
While Mario was indisposed she used to call at the Metropolitan 
Hotel every evening in her carriage to inquire after his health. 
When the waiter brought her favorable news she would reward 
the lucky messenger with a Double-eagle. Eventually she 
followed the couple to St. Petersburg, as she had followed them 
from England. A more pathetic case of long-distance infatuation 
has hardly ever been known.! 

At the Hotel Belvedere, at Fourteenth Street and Fourth 
Avenue, many of the stars of the Academy of Music stopped, and 
Emily Soldene, the comic opera star, coming here in 1874, records 
as a good omen her occupying by coincidence the room formerly 
used by Mme. Parepa-Rosa. In the Fifth Avenue Hotel, which 
only recently gave way to the Fifth Avenue Building, at Twenty- 
third Street, Offenbach stayed during his visit to America in 1875. 
Further uptown, at Thirtieth Street and Broadway is the Hotel 
Normandie, where Tchaikovsky was domiciled in 1892. His 
diary of April 27th is too amusing to pass over. After he was 
left alone by the friends who conducted him, he “began to walk 
up and down the room and shed many tears” (of homesickness). 
Later he strolled on Broadway. Here is his comment: 


An extraordinary street! Houses of one and two stories alternate 
with some nine-story buildings. Most original. I was struck with the 
number of nigger faces I saw. When I got back I began crying again, 
and slept like the dead, as I always do after tears. I awoke refreshed, 
but the tears are always in my eyes. 


Most of the hotels still further uptown have musical associa- 
tions. The Knickerbocker, long Caruso’s home, the Waldorf, 
the Astor and Rector’s, have all been used by Metropolitan 
stars. The Wellington, on Seventh Avenue, near Fifty-fifth 
Street, is now, more than ever, a musicians’ home. Mahler stopped 
at the Majestic and the Savoy. The quest is endless. 


‘Luigi Arditi: Memoirs. New York, 1908. 
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And finally there are certain nooks and corners of the city 
which have associations of a sort not easily classified. On Pear] 
Street, in the short block between State and Whitehall Streets, 
near the Battery, is the site of the house in which John Howard 
Payne, the author of “Home, Sweet Home” was born. Payne 
as a boy was a stage prodigy. He went to Europe as an actor, 
and in London was jailed for debt. In jail he wrote some plays, 
which he sent to Charles Kemble, the actor. Among them was 
“Clari, the Maid of Milan,” in which the verses of ““Home, Sweet 
Home” occur, and which was set as an opera by Sir Henry Bishop.'! 

At No. 107 Fulton Street, near Park Row, is the site of the 
school house where Ray Palmer taught when he composed “My 
Faith Looks Up to Thee.”’ On Park Row itself there was, in the 
forties, the Shakespeare Restaurant, which was a favorite haunt 
of musicians and in which the idea of founding the Philharmonic 
Society was first suggested.? It was after the “Musical Solem- 
nity” of 1839, and a number of the participants, including Messrs. 
Hill, Horn, Boucher and Reiff, elated over the success of the con- 
cert, foregathered there for refreshment and mutual congratulation. 
U. C. Hill is said to have been the first to propose the “organization 
of a permanent society from the best orchestral performers” to 
produce and develop a taste for the symphonic classics. A meeting 
at Hill’s house was arranged for on the spot, and this led to the 
actual organization of the orchestra at the Apollo Saloon. An- 
other incident in the history of the Philharmonic Society is con- 
nected with the northeast corner of Nineteenth Street and Fourth 
Avenue. This was the home of Professor R. Ogden Doremus, the 
society’s president in 1870, when Christine Nilsson came to New 
York. That open-air serenading was then still a pleasant sur- 
vival of the days of chivalry appears from the story of the reception 
given to the diva told by Richard Hoffman in his “Recollections.” 
According to this the house stood far back from the street and 
had a garden in front. Here the orchestra stationed itself and 
played. Nilsson acknowledged the compliment and charmed 
everyone by her gracious manner. “She was tall and graceful,” 
says Hoffman, “with an abundance of blonde hair, made more 
striking by the dark eyebrows and deep-set gray eyes.” 

Such serenades were even at this late day not uncommon. 
Indeed, it was thought the proper thing for a man to engage the 

1The most universal of all household songs is in reality not a folk-song. Bishop, 
who set the music to it, tried to pass it off as a ‘““Neapolitan folk-song”’ and it was long 
accepted as such. 


2R. Osgood Mason: op. cit., p. 70. 
3p. 142 et seq. 
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best brass band he could afford, and with it after midnight pro- 


! ceed to the house of the lady of his choice and stand beneath her 
s, windows, “‘while the musicians played the most sentimental and 
d amorous selections.” Night watchmen, we are assured, lent an 
m indulgent ear to these revellers, “who would doubtless be locked 
r, up as disturbers of the peace under our modern régime.” 
, The founding of another old society, the Church Music 
Association, was consummated at the home of George T. Strong, 
et Esq., at 113 Gramercy Park in 1868-69. The organization meet- 
! ing and the first rehearsals of its successor, the present Oratorio 
* Society, were held in the Knabe Warerooms, at 112 Fifth Avenue 
in 1873. 
y Not far from this spot stands the house which saw the culmin- 
it ation of afamousromance. Here Lilli Lehmann and Paul Kalisch, 
ic the tenor, were clandestinely married, on February 24th, 1888. 
1 This famous love affair had started in Europe, and Mme. Lehmann 
. had paved the way for Kalisch’s coming—had even secured en- 
a gagements for him in advance. Immediately upon his arrival 
n. the pair went to “the ever-jovial Consul-General Feigl’s” house 
n at 24 West Twenty-second Street, where the civil ceremony was 
0 performed. A religious ceremony followed at Pastor Kriisi’s 
ig little Protestant church, while the Kriisi family sang a chorale 
1e which touched the bridal couple deeply. New York did not hear 
n- of the affair until several days later and was, of course, much 
1 excited over it.! 
h At 37 East Sixty-eighth Street is the house in which Xaver 
re Scharwenka conducted his Conservatory while in America, from 
Ww 1891 to 1898. We shall not pursue this enumeration further, 
r- though a fine-tooth combing of the city would disclose many 
n more points of musical interest. 
d 
id Tue oF DIxie 
” But there is one more site out of the many that remain which 
re cries out for notice. It corresponds with No. 472 Broadway, 
near Grand Street, and was formerly occupied by Mechanics’ 
n. Hall.2 This was the birthplace of “Dixie,” our second national 
1e hymn. The story of its birth easily bears repeating, as told in 
: . 1Lilli Lehmann: “‘My Path through Life,” transl. by Alice B. Seligman. New York, 


2] have already mentioned this as the place where “Old Folks at Home”’ was first 
sung. 
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his diary by Charley White,' one of Bryant’s Minstrels, who were 
performing at Mechanics’ Hall just before the Civil War: 


One Saturday night in 1859, when Dan Emmett was a member of 
Bryant’s Minstrels at Mechanics’ Hall, New York, Dan [Bryant] said 
to Emmett: ‘Can’t you get us up a walk-around dance? I want some. 
thing new and lively for next Monday night.’ At that date, and for a 
long time after, minstrel shows used to finish up the evening performance 
with a walk-around dance, in which the whole company would partici- 
pate. The demand for this especial material was constant, and Dan 
Emmett was the principal composer of all, especially for the Bryant 
Minstrels. Emmett, of course, went to work and, as he had done so much 
in that line of composition, he was not long in finding something suitable. 
At last he hit upon the first two bars, and any composer can tell you how 
good a start that is in the manufacture of a melody. The next day, 
Sunday, he had the words commencing ‘I wish I was in Dixie.’ This 
colloquial expression is not, as most people suppose, a southern phrase, 
but first appeared among the circus men in the North. In the early fall, 
when nipping frost would overtake the tented wanderers, the boys would 
think of the genial warmth of the section they were heading for, and the 
common expression would be, ‘Well, I wish I was in Dixie.’ This gave 
the title or catch line. The rest of the song was original. On Monday 
morning the song was rehearsed and highly recommended, and at night, 
as usual, the house was crowded, and many of the auditors went home 
singing ‘Dixie.’ 

I end this study with the recommendation to any one of our 
patriotic societies to mark the spot with a tablet. 


1Extracts published in the New York Sun, April 20, 1902. 


THE BACKGROUND OF THE ROMANTIC 
MOVEMENT IN FRENCH MUSIC 


By ARTHUR W. LOCKE 


N the revolution of feeling and thought which came at the end 
I of the eighteenth and the beginning of the nineteenth centuries 
and which has been called “‘the romantic movement,” French 
music took an active though belated part. It was not until the 
days of Hugo’s Preface to Cromwell, with its romantic ultimatum, 
and of the first performances of his Ernani and Vigny’s Chatterton, 
when, indeed, the storm of the romantic revolt burst with a fury 
which presaged the end, that the Fantastic Symphony of Berlioz 
gave French music as prominent a place in the romantic move- 
ment as French literature and painting. The works of Berlioz 
represent French musical romanticism in its most complete form. 
The tendencies in his music were not mere reflections from litera- 
ture and the other arts, for Berlioz was as independent a factor 
in the romantic revolt as Hugo or Delacroix. His music was 
a direct original expression of the general forces which gave birth 
to the romantic movement, and it shows most of the symptoms 
of “the disease of the age.” 

In order to understand the music of Berlioz and the other 
French romantic composers, it is necessary to study the under- 
lying principles of the general romantic movement. The political 
and social changes which were a part of the movement found ex- 
pression in the growing tendency of composers to free themselves 
from the bonds of patronage, to take a more independent place in 
society, and a more conscious part in the assertion of national in- 
dividuality. In philosophic and religious thought, the changes 
influenced music less directly. The closest affinities between 
music and the romantic movement are found in a compatative 
study of music and literature, because the literary romanticists 
expressed most fully the changes in esthetic ideas, and also be- 
cause the leaders in literary romanticism dominated the artistic 
society of the times. Music is the language of emotion rather 
than of logic; consequently the changes which influence people’s 
modes of feeling are most important in the consideration of the 
changes in musical expression. 
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It must not be forgotten that the romantic movement was 
only a background, that music was not merely imitative of litera- 
ture and the other arts, but had its own independent growth in- 
fluenced partly by causes which were strictly musical, such as the 
invention and perfection of new instruments and the develop- 
ment of the sonata form. In considering romantic music in gen- 
eral, therefore, we must take into account both the changes in the 
society and the life of the times, and those in literature and the 
other arts, as well as the natural independent progress of the art of 
music itself. 

The romantic movement was primarily a movement of revolt 
and as Professor Babbitt points out in his Rousseau and Romanti- 
cism, must first of all be judged in reference to the conditions from 
which it revolted. The primary impulse of the movement came 
as a much needed protest against the conventionality, the artifici- 
ality, and the pseudo-classicism of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. In the name of natural sympathy and feeling, the ro- 
mantic movement went to work to break down the barriers of 
formal restraint which had been thrown up by the preceding 
generations. 

The representative man of the pseudo-classic age was an 
imitation of a model which had been set up and called “‘l’honnéte 
homme.” He was essentially a creature of restraint and perfect 
poise; spontaneous enthusiasm was foreign to his nature. His 
utterances must be dignified. The honnéte homme did not follow 
his feelings but was ruled by decorum, “the grand masterpiece to 
observe.”! The favorite epithet for anyone who was original and 
did not imitate this model set up by society was un monstre—a 
freak. It was the classic principle of the individual subordinated 
to the general laws of society, but carried to such an extreme that 
man became a caricature of his natural self. This period of the 
ancien régime has been called the “Zopf” or “perruque”’ period 
and Carlyle has characterised it as the period of “‘gigmanity”— 
the respectability of keeping a gig. The court of Louis the XIV 
was typical of the artificiality of the time. 

Nowhere were traditions stronger than in literature. An 
epic, to attain success, must imitate Virgil, and pseudo-classic 
literature in general tended to degenerate, not only into an imi- 
tation of classic models, but even into an imitation of imitations. 
Convention limited the writer’s vocabulary by rejecting word 
after word as indecorous. Racine used about one-third as large 
a vocabulary as Shakspere, and Voltaire condemned Hamlet for 

1Milton. 
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the line, “not a mouse stirred,” because a mouse should not be 
introduced into tragedy. Tragedy was for the aristocrats, comedy 
for the bourgeoisie, and farce for the peasants. The structure of 
the drama was rigidly bound by the unities of time, place, and 
action derived from Aristotle’s poetics, and it was not until the 
performance of Hugo’s Ernani in 1830 that the stage really was 
freed from the pseudo-classic traditions. 

One by one these traditions were destroyed by the leaders 
of the “enlightenment,” Voltaire, Rousseau, Diderot, Condillac, 
and others of the Encyclopedists. But there is one fundamental 
difference between such leaders of the “enlightenment” as Vol- 
taire and Condillac, and Rousseau. The first two broke down 
tradition in the name of reason, the latter in the name of emotional 
immediacy. The pseudo-classicists had placed reason above 
emotion, and in his sympathy with this principle Voltaire pro- 
longed classicism. The classic ideas of restraint and of cool 
rationalism were to continue for a while, even well into the nine- 
teenth century, alongside of the new cult of romanticism. Even 
when romanticism dominated the intellectual current of all Europe, 
it would be absurd to conceive of classicism as having disappeared 
altogether. After all, classicism and romanticism are made 
up of the same elements only in vastly differing proportions. 
The pseudo-classicists never entirely excluded emotion nor did 
the romanticists do away with thought, though at their worst, 
it must be confessed, they made extraordinary attempts to do so. 

In the rise of romanticism, Rousseau was the most gifted 
and most significant figure. Although much in his theories can 
be traced back to the English sentimentalism of the early eight- 
eenth century, the original force of his arguments made him the 
leader in the great battle for the romantic idea. His influence 
was transmitted through Bernadin de St. Pierre and Chateau- 
briand to Victor Hugo and George Sand. Spread to Germany it 
was there reflected and brought back in the writings of Mme. de 
Staél. 

Rousseau stands primarily for emotional individualism. He 
asserted that science and civilization had led people away from 
nature, and argued that emotional instinct should be the guiding 
principle of man’s conduct. In order to get back to the natural 
man, the restraints and artificialities of civilized society must be 
cast aside. In opposing the classic principle of decorum which 
had set up a law of restraint for the mere animal impulses, Rous- 
seau asserted that man’s natural instincts were good. While 
the classicist subordinated the individual to the laws of society, 
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the sens propre to the sens commun, Rousseau exalted the law of 
individuality. Pater has quoted the opening lines of Rousseau’s 
Confessions as representative of the whole romantic movement, 
“TI am different from all men I have seen. If I am not better, at 
least I am different.” 

This emphasis on emotional individualism led to a revival 
of the poetry of passion, stimulated an interest in nature, and 
inspired a spiritual renaissance which was to find its culmination 
in the writings of Chateaubriand. Now, to no art could emotional- 
ism mean so much as to music. Consequently it is this aspect of 
the romantic movement which was most important in its influence 
on the development of music. That music did not respond sooner 
to the wild note of revolt against traditions for the sake of emotion, 
was chiefly because music in the eighteenth century was in such 
a transitional stage of technical development. But, as the “lan- 
guage of the emotions,” it was bound sooner or later to be a pro- 
tagonist in a movement of which one of the principal tenets was 
the exaltation of emotion over reason. 

The change from the social and political conditions of the 
eighteenth century to those of the nineteenth was marked by no 
less an upheaval than the French Revolution. It was a revolt 
from extremes of autocratic government, and it strove to release 
a new freedom of thought in social, political, and religious affairs. 
The shackles of aristocratic government were broken in the name 
of universal fraternity. The culmination of the French Revolu- 
tion in irrational imperialism,' the opposite of the object for which 
it set out, does not disprove the cause for its initial impulse. In 
emphasizing the freedom of the individual, the revolutionists 
placed the “sympathetic rebel” on a pedestal. The crimes of the 
outlaw were pardoned because society and not the outlaw was 
responsible for them. Schiller was made an honorary citizen in 
the French Republic out of admiration for his play, Die Réuber, 
in which the chief character is a brigand, with a “beautiful soul,” 
who has been forced into his profession by the conditions of a 
false society. In music the revolutionary spirit of the age was 
shown in the altered relations of composer to patron. Haydn 
had held but a servile position at the court of Prince Esterhazy, 
but Beethoven, only a few years later, was able to take a free and 
independent place in the social life of Vienna. 

It is, however, an illusion to think that political freedom 
means freedom of thought. Nothing was more obstructive to the 
development of romantic art and literature than the dead level of 

See Seilliére: Le mal romantique 
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the bourgeois point of view of the First Republic. The bourgeois 
mind could not see beyond the material present and had no con- 
ception of the relation of art and literature to life. In England, 
Carlyle and Mathew Arnold fought the “‘philistines.” In musical 
history we think of Schumann with his “Davidsbiindler contre 
les philestins” and Berlioz with his tirade in Lelio against the 
despoilers of art. 

To many in France the reign of reason meant the substi- 
tution of science for religion. A mechanistic theory of life came 
to take the place of the exploded absurdities of religious belief. 
Some merely exchanged the slavery of pseudo-classicism for the 
slavery of agnosticism. But there were others, philosophers, 
scientists, socialists, and priests, who looked below the surface 
currents of the time and tried to make an adjustment and re- 
construction of philosophic ideas, not forgetting the past and with 
a view to thefuture. Such were Saint-Simon, Fourier, Lamennais, 
Ballanche, and Auguste Comte, who, says Emile Faguet, in 
speaking of this whole group, did not think “que ce fit purement 
et simplement un des anciens pouvoirs spirituels qu’il fallait 
rétablir tel qu’il avait été; mais qu’on devait restaurer l’un ou 
l’autre des anciens pouvoirs spirituels sous une forme nouvelle et 
avec un nouvel esprit.”! The fact that Saint-Simon, in his all- 
embracing scheme of philanthropic religion with its ideas of social 
equality, popular education, and moral freedom, placed music 
with the other arts as one of the chief means for spiritual uplift, 
did much to encourage musicians to take a more active and digni- 
fied part in the social and artistic life of their times. In general, 
however, the relation of music with politics, philosophy, or re- 
ligion was indirect rather than direct. It seems from the nature 
of the art of music that it must always be so. We can at least 
say that whatever in philosophy or religion tended to explain or 
express the spiritual nature of man, found in romantic music a 
powerful ally. 

Returning to the development of romanticism in literature, 
we find Mme. de Staél and Chateaubriand as the two most prom- 
inent figures at the opening of the nineteenth century. They were 
practically the founders of the romantic school in French literature. 

Rousseau had been the object of Mme. de Sta#l’s early ad- 
miration and her first literary work was the Lettres sur J.-J. Rous- 
seau in 1788. Her more important works were her littérature, 
which appeared in 1800, and her Allemagne, the entire first French 
edition of which was destroyed by order of Napoleon. She was 
1Faguet: Politiques et Moralistes du 19 siecle. 
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Swiss herself but of mixed heredity. It is said that she had a 
French head and a German heart. Her two visits to Weimar and 
her intimacy with Friedrich Schlegel, who, for some time, was a 
tutor in her family, explain her special preoccupation with the 
romantic movement in Germany. It was she who connected the 
streams of thought which were flowing in more or less parallel 
lines in France and Germany. Goethe, who, at the time of her 
visits to Weimar, felt a national antipathy for her, later said that 
she broke a large gap in the Chinese wall which separated Germany 
from France and the rest of Europe. She brought into France the 
nebulous romanticism of the North,—the “septentrional” idea 
that depth and seriousness are the distinctive characteristics of 
the people of northern countries. She believed in the efficacy of 
that melancholy which found, to her mind, its most perfect ex- 
pression in German thought. Stimulated by Rousseau toward 
universal sympathy, and moved by an insatiable intellectual 
curiosity, her horizon took in the literary and social activities of 
all Europe. Her enthusiasm inspired renewed interest in lyricism, 
art, religion, criticism, and philosophy. Representing, as she does, 
the broadening mind of the time, free from all conventionality 
of thought, she stands preeminently for intellectual cosmopolitan- 
ism. 

Chateaubriand’s importance, was national rather than inter- 
national. He exerted a great influence on French literature by 
giving fluent and beautiful expression to the emotional ideas 
originated by Rousseau. ‘“‘Mme. de Staél thought and taught 
cther people how to think. Chauteaubriand felt and taught 
other people how to feel.” Religion, like everything else in life, 
appealed to him esthetically. He cultivated emotion. He had 
the romantic desire to feel and suffer uniquely, and there is an ever 
increasing egoism in the expression of his melancholy. René is 
the story of unhappiness caused by hidden, indefinable longings; 
all the young men of Chateaubriand’s time were led to imagine 
themselves Renés. Lasserre' remarks that, ‘“Dégagé de son or- 
chestration, le théme de René est bien le théme d’Adolphe; vide, 
ennui, impuissance 4 participer aux émotions naturelles de I’ 
homme, a entrer dans le cours commun de la vie, perpétuel appel 
de la sensibilité desolée 4 la passion.”” Melancholy was the uni- 
versal malady and it was nearly always an extremely self-cultivated 
melancholy. The sincere romantic longing of Senancour in litera- 
ture and of Chopin in music, was exceptional and in strong con- 
trast to Chateaubriand’s morbid nostalgia. 

\Lasserre: Le romantisme frangais. 
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Where Chateaubriand excelled all other writers was in the 
marvellous picturesqueness and color of his descriptive style and 
in the lyric beauty of his language. Travel in many foreign 
countries including the wilderness of America, provided him with 
inexhaustible material for his art. Picturesqueness rather than 
accuracy, color rather than clear outline, made his pictures live 
vividly in the imagination. He luxuriated in the color suggestive- 
ness of language and developed the grand orchestra of words 
as Berlioz later created the grand orchestra of musical sounds. 
He was a poet who wrote in prose. The remarkable outburst 
of romantic lyric poetry was largely due to the stimulus 
which his works gave. The exquisite lyricism of Chateaubriand 
was reflected in the music of Liszt, his picturesqueness and bril- 
liant color in the great orchestral compositions of Berlioz. The 
dwelling on what was local and different in one person or place 
from another, was a distinctly romantic trait. The classicist 
constructed his philosophy from what was common and funda- 
mental in life and nature; the romanticist sought after the unusual 
and fell into exoticism and orientalism. Romantic art had toadd 
“strangeness to beauty.”” David’s Le Desert was only one of the 
most sensational examples in music of the romantic interest in the 
Orient, and we think of the whole nineteenth century in music as 
the time when local color became one of its most vital qualities. 

After Mme. de Staél and Chateaubriand, the romanticists 
became a recognized literary party and romanticism a cult, 
through which the romantic tendencies were often exaggerated 
into caricatures of their original forms. Poets competed with one 
another to show the intensity of their sufferings. Musset drew 
the image of a pelican feeding her young from her own flesh. Each 
poet imagining himself alone in the world withdrew into his “ivory 
tower.” Yet this solitude was not one of silence, for the romanti- 
cist could not resist telling the world of his unique and utter lone- 
liness. Each one wanted to live in a “hermit’s cell on the stage.” 
To egoism was added eccentricity. In fact the whole movement - 
was eccentric in the sense that all these tendencies led away from 
the classic, concentric, conception of art as representing feelings 
which are common to human nature, rather than peculiar to an 
individual. Cutting loose from the old connections with man- 
kind the romanticists found themselves isolated and lonely with 
nothing to substitute for what they had lost. Lasserre, in his 
_ extremely anti-romantic Le romantisme francais, considers all 
this later period as the decadent sequel of the real romantic move- 
ment, which had ended with Mme. de Staél and Chateaubriand. 
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The emotional intensity of the romantic cénacle was not, how- 
ever, all wasted in exaggerated posturing, but expressed itself in 
a marvellous outburst of lyric poetry in the works of Lamartine, 
Hugo, Vigny, and Musset. Of these, Vigny is the most philo- 
sophical and his poetry is the most lasting. He had more of the 
stoic in his nature and did not exaggerate the sensitiveness of his 
feelings. Musset, on the contrary, exhibited all the pain of his 
wounded heart. Lamartine was more optimistic. In romantic 
poetry there is the effort to substitute for real religion a religion of 
beauty, of science, of nature, of love, or of humanity. Each in 
turn proves an illusion and the poet is left uncomforted in his 
suffering solitude. In the work of all these poets there are quali- 
ties which are clearly paralleled in music, their subjectivity, their 
melancholy, and their freedom from restraint. The romantic poets 
also show a free,revolutionary attitude toward the traditional forms 
of their art exactly as did Berlioz, Liszt, and Chopin. Lamar- 
tine’s trait of poetic improvisation is seen in the Années de Pélérin- 
age of Liszt, and the spontaneous lyricism of all romantic poetry 
finds complete expression in the music of Liszt and Chopin. 

Hugo and Vigny led the way in the sensational revolution in 
thedrama. Here there was a more radical breaking down of the 
traditions. The classical conventions of the drama had shown a 
particular strength in withstanding the assaults of the revolutionary 
spirit. It was not until Hugo’s Ernani in 1830 that the romanti- 
cists really obtained possession of the stage, but the breaking 
down of the conventions then was all the more ruthless. The one 
rule of the new drama was to mirror life. Decorum was banished 
and the wildest and weirdest scenes were portrayed without re- 
straint. The romanticists wanted strong emotions with no 
squeamishness as to how the emotions were produced. In the 
search for thrills they forgot the dignity of tragedy. They forgot, 
when they portrayed “the saturnalia of a mother’s grief,” that 
restrained feeling is more powerful than unrestrained feeling. The 
revolutionary spirit is bound to go to extremes, particularly when the 
fray is at its hottest, as it was at the premiére of Ernani. The ro- 
mantic poets, artists, and musicians who rallied around the banner 
raised by Hugo in 1830 were as radical as could be any army of 
political revolutionists, and the victory which they gained through 
the success of Ernani only led them into wilder extravagances. 

Of other spirits in the literary romantic movement, George 
Sand requires special notice for her connection with romantic 
musicians, particularly Liszt and Chopin. She, herself, went 
through all the phases of the romantic movement. She was the 
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romantic Titaness. In her own words, after her youth had come 
to an end in “convulsions and groans,” she became “plunged in the 
ideas of socialism.” She wore men’s clothes and smoked. She 
professed passion and made a religion of love. Her early works 
helped to undermine whatever ideas of conventional morality had 
been left to the young men of the time. Her mind was essentially 
subjective, and her novels were as lyrical in sentiment as romantic 
try. 

In French painting the romantic revolution was as upsetting 
as in literature. At the beginning of the century there had been a 
revival of classicism under David, but it could not stem the rising 
tide of the romantic desire for freedom from traditions. David 
himself had rebelled from the embellished style of the rococo and 
the fashionable furbelows of Boucher and Fragonard, but, though 
he professed to paint entirely from nature, he unfortunately could 
not look at nature save in the light of Greco-Roman esthetics. 
In seeking the conventionalized forms of antique statuary he elim- 
inated movement from his art. His heroes pose and never act. 
In the paintings of Delacroix, the preeminent exponent of romanti- 
cism in French painting, action and color are the distinguishing 
characteristics. Romantic painters drew their inspiration from 
the Middle Ages, from modern history, and from the Orient rather 
than from classical mythology. Delacroix had been preceded by 
Géricault, who died before romanticism had actually declared war 
on classicism, but whose Raft of the Medusa belongs clearly to the 
romantic school. The distorted, starving figures crowded on the 
shipwrecked raft represent a horrible picture of human suffering. 
The very degree of distortion of the human body and the way detail 
is piled on detail points directly to the excesses of the romantic 
imagination. Yet it was not until Delacroix’s Massacre of Scio 
that the academic critics began to talk about the “massacre of 
painting.” Delacroix loaded his palette with brilliant colors and 
painted with the unrestrained vigor of a revolutionist. He hated 
straight, wavy, and especially parallel lines, and tried to make his 
painting turbulent and rough,—it was called painting of a “drun- 
ken brush.” It had the main romantic traits of disregarding 
tradition and emphasizing individual emotion. Gautier says that 
Delacroix “responded more than anyone else to the fever of his 
epoch.” Gautier also says, ‘““Dans son ceuvre, Delacroix a toujours 
cherché le signe caractérisque, le trait de passion, le geste signi- 
ficatif, la note étrange et rare.” 

At this particular period, poets and artists belonged to the 
same romantic brotherhood. The artists read the poets and the 
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poets visited the artists. Shakespeare, Dante, Goethe, Byron, and 
Scott were found as frequently in the atelier as in the study. 
Deveria, from whom much was hoped by the advocates of roman- 
tic painting, distinguished himself by the frenzy of his applause at 
the tumultuous performance of Hernani, where he led a band of 
artists and students. 

The influence of Rousseau was not limited to France but 
extended over the whole of Europe. In Germany the “Sturm und 
Drang” period of the end of the eighteenth century was followed 
at the beginning of the nineteenth, by one of the most extraordinary 
ebullitions of the romantic movement. The romantic school in 
Germany was characterised by a hopeless confusion of genres and 
of ideas. Someone has said that studying the romantic movement 
in Germany is like running into a fog bank. It was marked by an 
excessive use of symbolism and weird fantasy. The fantastic 
element was especially marked in the works of E. T. A. Hoffmann, 
who became very popular in France, through translations, in the 
1820’s. The characters of his weird tales were so grotesque that 
Hoffmann was accused of being either insane or under the influence 
of opium. In him German romantic literature and music were 
brought into connection one with the other. He was a well-known 
composer as well as a story-teller and critic, and one of the leading 
exponents of the theory of music as the ideal romantic art. 

This idea was common among the German romanticists from 
Wackenroder and Jean Paul Richter to Tieck and Hoffmann. 
They all harped on the theory that romantic literature should strive 
to attain the suggestive, indefinite quality of music. It is one of 
the most striking differences between French and German roman- 
ticism, that in France the boundaries of the different arts never 
became so confused as in Germany. In some ways, of course, 
the German conception of music as inherently the most romantic 
of the arts, brought the literary movement there into even closer 
touch with the romantic movement in music. But after all, 
romanticism in music does not depend upon the esthetic theories 
of poets, but upon the inspiration of composers influenced by 
romantic ideas. 

Music in Germany was, moreover, more intimately connected 
with the life of the people than in France. That is the reason why 
Romain Rolland has called the Germans a more musical race thar 
the French, much to the chagrin of his compatriots. He does not 
say that the Germans have more musical discrimination, but 
merely acknowledges the fact that music has grown in Germany to 
be an integral part of the national life, from peasant to noble, as 
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it has never been in France. It was partly a result of the demo- 
cratic status of music in Germany that it there soon broke away 
from the conventionalities of Italian opera. 

German tendencies both in music and literature strongly 
affected the course of the romantic movement in France. In 
music the influence was exerted through the performances of the 
works of Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, and Weber. Knowledge of 
particular phases of German literary romanticism was spread 
through the writings of Mme. de Staél. Schlegel’s Vorlesungen 
iiber dramatische Kunst und Litteratur were translated into French 
in 1814, and before 1830, translations of many of the most im- 
portant works of the German romantic school had appeared in- 
cluding two versions of Faust. The general influence of German 
romanticism in France both in music and in literature was in 
developing the qualities of poetic imagination and fantasy. 

From England came the influences of Scott and Byron. Both 
were read tremendously in translation and in the original. Scott’s 
influence joined with Chateaubriand’s in stimulating the historical 
and pictorical imagination, and in emphasizing picturesqueness 
and local color. His stories were like the large luxuriantly colored 
canvasses of the romantic painters. Byron was more radically 
and powerfully revolutionary in sentiment, and consequently 
more truly romantic. Byron was a superman with an irresistible 
instinct for revolt against everything. Goethe said that he showed 
no respect for any law, human or divine, except the law of the 
three unities. He was considered the supreme example of roman- 
tic despair and haughty isolation, theatrically conceived. The 
famous lines of Matthew Arnold from The Grand Chartreuse picture 
him perfectly. 

What helps it now, that Byron bore, 

With haughty scorn that mock’d the smart, 
Through Europe to the Aetolian shore 

The pageant of his bleeding heart? 


That thousands counted every groan, 
And Europe made his woe her own? 


He played an important part in the rise of romantic socialism 
though his works did not appeal particularly to real social theorists 
like Saint-Simon, Fourier, Pierre Leroux and Prudhomme. 

In studying the tendencies of the romantic movement which 
either found expression in music or influenced its course, it is in- 
teresting to note that the leaders of the romantic movement in 
France, generally speaking, gave little thought to any peculiarly 
romantic quality in music and felt no special sympathy with the 
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art. The literatures of all countries contain a number of stock 
phrases in which music is referred to metaphorically,—as the 
“‘music of the spheres” or “of nature.” From Plato down to the 
present day, music has been used in a vague and indefinite way 
to explain or supplement ideas of philosophy, religion, art, and even 
science. Burton in the Anatomy of Melancholy spends much 
space in explaining Music, a Remedy. This sort of thing is gener- 
ally quite superficial and has had no important relation to the pro- 
gress of music. On the other hand, there have been writers, like 
Browning or Balzac, whose use of musical subjects and musical 
similes, based on real technical knowledge, help at least in the study 
of certain psychological aspects of music. There have been still 
others, like Jean Paul and E. T. A. Hoffmann, whose conceptions 
of the functions of music must be taken into account in the his- 
torical study of the evolution of the art. 

Of the leaders in French romanticism only a few showed any 
decided interest in music. Rousseau again stands out as an antici- 
pator of romantic developments in music. He, himself, was a 
composer of no mean ability, though his conception of the powers 
of music soared far beyond his powers of musical creation. His 
Pygmalion, in which music alternates with words, is a curious 
attempt to solve the operatic problem. Le Devin du village, an 
interméde, in one act, held the stage for three quarters of a century. 
But it was Rousseau’s theory of music which was important. He 
had extraordinary insight into the nature and effect of music. In 
his Essai sur lorigine des langues, published after his death, he 
wrote, “sleep, stillness of night, loneliness, even silence, may be 
painted by music. The composer will not present such scenes 
directly but he will call up in our souls the same impressions which 
we receive from the real scenes.” Again he expressed the main 
argument of all harmonic revolutionists when he said, ‘“What is 
pleasurable to the ear is the result of custom.” This statement is 
taken from an essay by Rousseau entitled, Examen de deux principes 
avancés par M. Rameau dans la brochure intitulée: Erreurs sur la 
musique dans l’Encyclopédie. Though not published until 1764, it 
was nine years earlier, in 1755, that Rousseau had written this 
defense of the articles on music which he had contributed to the 
great encyclopedia of Diderot and d’Alembert. Rousseau had had 
the most haphazard musical education and, though he had done 
considerable reading in preparing these musical articles for the 
encyclopedia, in comparison with Rameau he was anything but 
a well-grounded musician. Yet this extraordinary man seemed to 
have the same instinct for recognizing the fundamental principles 
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of the art of musical expression that he had shown in writing about 
the social and political questions of the day, and with as little 
real knowledge on which to base his reasoning. 

The two main assertions of Rameau,' contradicted by Rous- 
seau in the essay mentioned above, are, that melody is less im- 
portant than harmony from which it is derived, and that “the 
fundamental esseutial of music, as of all arts and sciences, is pro- 
portion.” This second assertion represents that objective atti- 
tude on the part of the composer which values beauty of design 
and form more than emotional expression and which decrees that 
these qualities must be attained by following certain definite 
models and standards. It is the attitude which emphasizes de- 
corum, the sense of what is right and wrong according to estab- 
lished conventions. It was from just such ideas in life and art 
that Rousseau revolted. Above everything else he prized the 
spontaneity of genius. The “original genius” of Rousseau was 
a genius freed from the restraints of conventionality and custom, 
whose individual inspiration was the only guide for his method of 
musical expression. 

The controversy between these two representative men of the 
eighteenth century reflects the general contest between form and 
imagination as the controlling element in art. When Rousseau 
defined the object of music as the reawakening of emotions pre- 
viously experienced in real life, did he not enunciate the principle 
which underlies the programmistic tendencies of nineteenth cen- 
tury music? 

No one, until Balzac, comprehended so clearly as Rousseau 
the romantic possibilities of music. The cosmopolitan Mme. de 
Staél gave little thought to music in spite of the fact that music 
has been so frequently called the “universal language.” Chateau- 
briand, too, whose use of words is so preeminently musical, had 
little sympathy for the art of music itself. Lamartine called 
music “‘the literature of the heart,” and he seems to have recognized 
the romantic attribute of music—its indefiniteness. This was the 
peculiar quality of his own poetry. Trying to describe an ideal 
language, he said that it should be “vague, éclairé, flamboyant, 
caressant comme des langues de feu.” Lamartine found in the 
music of Liszt’s improvisations the perfect medium for the ex- 
pression of the infinite, and of the indeterminate longing of the 
romantic soul. He influenced Liszt in developing in music free- 


1Rameau: Observations sur notre instinct pour la musique et sur son principe; 
ou les moyens de reconnaitre l'un par l'autre conduisant & pouvoir se rendre raison avec 
certitude des différens effets de cet art. 
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dom of expression, as against formality. Musset and Sand had 
more than the average sympathy for music without, however, 
understanding its romantic possibilities. Hugo’s interest as 
shown in the seven stanzas of Que la musique is only the super- 
ficial interest of poets in borrowing the symbolism of musical 
terms. 

Balzac, on the other hand, demonstrated in Gambara, Massi- 
milla Doni, and other works, his keen understanding of music and 
the psychology of the musician. In Gambara there is the concep- 
tion of music as an intensely expressive and descriptive language. 
Balzac understands and explains the efforts of romantic composers 
to get away from colorless conventionality, fiom meaningles 
designs, and to make music more descriptive of special moods and 
situations. He adopts in Gambara the fantastic idea of music that 
we find in Hoffmann’s Kater Murr. Gambara is a second Kreisler, 
a creature entirely at the mercy of his ungovernable artistic tem- 
perament. It is but the exaggeration of the “original genius” 
idea of Rousseau, and is true to the musical life of the day. It 
seems as if Gambara must have been drawn from Berlioz and with 
a foreknowledge of Wagner and Richard Strauss. Balzac’s writ- 
ings took an active part in spreading the gospel of musical 
romanticism. 

Saint-Simonianism affected the position of music in society, 
in that it exalted music as one of the chief means to general culti- 
vation. Liszt was much influenced by this attitude of the Saint- 
Simonians towards music. 

The general tendencies of the romantic movement spread 
particularly rapidly to music on account of the growing intimacy 
between musicians and other artists. The friendly intercourse 
may be noted here of Berlioz, Liszt, and Chopin, with Hugo, 
Musset, Sand, Balzac, Lamennais, and Delacroix. 

In French romantic literature, in sharp contrast to German 
literature as has been shown, there was little inclination to dis- 
tinguish music as the most romantic of the arts. It was partly 
because French poets did not feel that, in order to express the in- 
finite, all definiteness of expression must be lost and only sugges- 
tion and impression left. The indeterminate longing, “le vague 
des passions,” was certainly a strong element in French romantic 
thought, but the French romanticists never lost themselves in 
quite such a misty philosophy as the Germans. Then again, the 
French instinct for the genres tranchés took for granted the limita- 
tions of the different arts and avoided the confused mixture of 
poetical and musical symbols in German romantic poetry. 
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The fundamental romantic tendencies have been noticed in 
the foregoing survey of the general romantic movement. It was 
noted at the start that those changes in thought which had an 
esthetic rather than a political significance would naturally find 
a more definite expression in an art which is primarily a language of 
emotion rather than of thought. The chief cause for the rise of 
the romantic spirit was found in the revolt from the extreme for- 
mality of the pseudo-classic epoch. Consequently the revolu- 
tionary spirit which upsets and disregards traditions is everywhere 
apparent. Rousseau stood for the exaltation of individual emo- 
tionalism over rationalism. From this grew the tendencies to- 
wards lyricism, egoism and eccentricity. Chateaubriand’s em- 
phasis on picturesqueness and color led to the cult for the strange 
and the exotic. “Le vague des passions” grew into the malady 
of the age, egoistic melancholy and romantic nostalgia. The fan- 
tastical tendency of the romantic school in Germany and the 
rebellious trend of the Byronic cult, added their forces to the 
growing current of romanticism in France. 
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THE FRENCH SCHOOL OF ORGAN 
PLAYING IN ITS OWN LAND 


By JEAN HURE 


N every land, even in the land of our late enemies, the talent of 
I the French virtuosi is undisputed—hence it is superfluous to 
state that at the clarion call to arms all our interpreting 
artists, soloists or orchestra players proved themselves worthy 
of the reputation they have everywhere acquired. Nevertheless, 
they have made a special and quite unexpected step in advance. 
And this achievement in progress seems all the more foreign to 
the general preoccupations of our musical world owing to the 
fact that it has been effected in a sector of art in which France has 
already scored an incontestable superiority: that is to say in our 
school of organ playing, It is a matter which deserves closer 
study, and calls for an examination in retrospect. 

It is an established fact that the art of organ playing was 
cultivated with particular splendor toward the close of the Middle 
Ages, during the Renaissance, the seventeenth century, and at the 
beginning of the eighteenth. And the foreign schools modelled 
themselves on French art in this field, the Italian school in 
particular, and afterward the German. 

Yet in spite of the glory which is the portion of the Dane, 
Buxtehude; and of the Italians, Frescobaldi and Scarlatti, the 
fame of the organists of France was preponderant, even in Ger- 
many, during the youth of Johann Sebastian Bach. Bach freely 
acknowledged himself to be a disciple of Titelouze, of Couperin, 
and of Nicholas de Grigny, as well as of Buxtehude, Pachelbel and 
Frescobaldi. 

Had it been possible, at the cost of study and patient endeavor 
to equal or even surpass the French masters in the art of fugue 
and counterpoint (and at that none could surpass Titelouze and 
Roberday in their own day), no musician of any land could attain, 
either as a virtuoso player or composer, the spirit, charm, grace, 
good taste and delicacy of a Couperin or a Clérambault; the 
imaginative power and depth of a Nicholas de Grigny. 

Organ technic at that time was not, what so many too often 
suppose, a matter of transferring to the organ keyboard the technic 
of the clavichord. Various documents attest this, among others 
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the pages in which André Raison has set down a complete theory 
of organ playing, pointing out the different modes of attack which 
might utilize the various tone colors of the organ to advantage. 

Johann Sebastian Bach was well versed in this finished tech- 
nic: we have every reason to believe that he used it marvellously 
well himself. Hiéindel, on his part, astonished the Italians by his 
triumphs on the pedals,' which he played with greater mastery 
than Scarlatti, despite the probability that he was inferior to the 
latter as far as playing the manuals was concerned. 

By reason of their real inspiration, and above all owing to a 
power for hard work and to a patience which French and Italians 
too often lacked, Johann Sebastian Bach and his disciples, toward 
the end of the 18th and at the beginning of the 19th century, 
created in Germany an organ school justly preferable to others. 
Yet, little by little, the French tradition vanished, became Ger- 
manized. It was entirely natural that this should be the case in 
Germany; but how regrettable it is that France herself was sub- 
jected to a neo-German influence which Johann Sebastian Bach 
would have disavowed. He was but little understood, incidentally, 
in Germany at the beginning of the 19th century; and in France 
he was looked upon as an obscure composer, a pure savant, in- 
variably grandiose and solemn, void of charm, spirit and in- 
spiration. (The dictionaries, in particular that of Larousse, up 
to the end of the 19th century, established this fact). © 

It was a period when one could say publicly, without shocking 
anyone: 


The Catholic organist draws his inspiration from God. He en- 
deavors to convince, touch and persuade; he makes his instrument pray. 
The Protestant organist, on the other hand, is dependent on himself for 
his inspiration. His harmonies do not represent a naive and simple 
prayer; nor are they the outcome of inspiration. They stand for a 
combination of chords varying in richness, discovered with labor and 
research. In one word they represent Art, and nothing more. So much 
for Bach and his imitators. (Lemmens’s words at the Congress of 
Malines, 1863) 


It was by this school, so evidently opposed to the art of Bach, 
that our French organists were formed—to play Bach crudely and 
heavily was known as “having the Bachian tradition.” Besides, 
the organists of that day hardly knew the works of the French 


1The superiority of Handel and that of his contemporaries in Germany with regard 

to pedal playing has been largely exaggerated. One finds in Nicholas de Grigny various 

= passages more difficult to play than any which may be met with in the works of 

indel, and even of Buxtehude. Only in the music of Johann Sebastian Bach is it 
possible to find virtuose examples of the same kind. 
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organists of the 17th and 18th centuries. They only played 
Bach, with registrations and phrasings which made his music as 
monotonous and tiresome as possible; they played Mendelssohn 
and compositions of their own, as a rule imitations of what these 
great masters had written. 

The exact knowledge and the need for clarity inherent in the 
French temperament had happily inclined them to observe the 
cult of clean-cut execution. In this respect they excelled every 
other school in the world; yet in the name of respect for a supposi- 
tious Germanic tradition, they insisted on regarding the boresome 
as the primordial law of organ playing. It was in vain that some 
true lovers of charm in whom, almost despite themselves, the 
traditional genius of the French race survived, revolted against 
the crudeness and heaviness in execution imposed upon them. 
Such were Boély, Chauvet, Saint-Saéns, obsessed by the light- 
ning-like playing of Liszt; the meditative César Franck, with his 
genius for improvisation, Gigout, full of imagination, ingenuity 
and skill; Boéllmann, the dreamer, who died so prematurely. In 
vain Guilmant, with the aid of his pupil, the historian Pirro, edited 
the organ books of the French School; the solemn and aggressive 
state of boredom persisted. The organ was still played with im- 
placable neatness, and the whole art of playing was resumed in 
rudely beating the manuals in an absolutely uniform manner, 
without regard for the stops employed or the character of the work 
executed. The organ was not “played,” it was literally “beaten,” 
to use the expression of an excellent musician. 

Rare indeed were those among our young virtuosi,’ who had 
the courage to protest against this injurious technic and its in- 
complete and objectionable perfection. 

It now seems as though, without losing its qualities of clarity 
and firmness, our French School of organ playing is about to re- 
sume its traditional character, which appeared to have been lost 
for all time. 

Under the influence of Eugéne Gigout? appointed professor 
at the Paris Conservatory some ten years ago, our younger or- 
ganists have once more discovered the true Bachian tradition and, 
something especially precious from our point of view, the true 
French tradition. Their touch, their manner of playing has 
grown supple and varied, capable of firmness, even of rigidity; 
when needs be, of violence or tenderness. Their rhythmic 


1The best known among them is Joseph Bonnet, a pupil of Guilmant. 
*Franck, in his Musica Sacra wrote: ‘“Eugéne Gigout is a great, a very great or- 
ganist, and a most astonishing improvisor.” 
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exposition has grown more flexible; they have gained much in 
intelligence and variety of phrasing. Their registrations betray 
taste and avoid monotony, they improvise fugues with as much 
perfection as before, but with more imagination. Finally, they 
are allowed—and this license is astounding on the part of a master 
born in 1844—to branch out into a modernism which some might 
find extreme, yet which is always interesting, and which gives 
the organistic art an entirely new physiognomy. 

It may be hoped, therefore, that under this beneficent in- 
fluence, the art of organ playing, too long restricted to the Church, 
and too often looked upon as tiresome and repelling, may become 
a familiar feature in concert and chamber music-hall throughout 
the world. If so, France again will have taken the lead in a great 
musical movement. 


(Translated by Frederick H. Martens) 
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MOZART AND THE YOUNG BEETHOVEN 
By GEORGES DE ST. FOIX 


AY it be permitted to me as an explorer of the wide reaches 
M of the Land of Mozart to cast an inquiring glance over 
the edge of the great forest of the domain of Beethoven 
where it touches (perhaps I should say where it runs over into) the 
regions which have become familiar to me. For there is a whole 
period, a very important and, one might say, an almost unknown 
period of Beethoven’s youth in which every work bears some re- 
lation to Mozart. Both composers use the same language, even 
if the proportions are not the same. The stamp of Mozart is 
discernible in all the works of the young dreamer of Bonn, though 
under all exterior resemblances we may observe a certain brusque- 
ness mitigated only by self-restraint, a certain already concentra- 
ted passion, and furthermore a tinge of thoroughly pianistic 
virtuosity, which manifests itself at times even in the parts en- 
trusted to other instruments. 

It is not without a measure of respectful awe that I venture 
to-day to study the growth, or rather one of the stages in the 
growth of a master who will always, through all the changes and 
chances of time, be numbered among the greatest of men, not 
only for the sake of his works, but, in my humble opinion, for 
the profoundly human spirit which dwelt in his heart. 

It must be freely confessed that the period in question, so 
important, decisive even, for the artistic growth of Beethoven, is 
wholly unknown. The biographers have furnished us with 
scarcely any landmarks, and these are widely scattered and un- 
certain. With the exception of Thayer, they have devoted 
themselves almost entirely to setting the composer’s great and 
glorious works in the proper light without ever attempting to 
pierce the veil which has concealed his early life, to ascertain, as 
far as possible, the nature of the heritage bequeathed by the 
eighteenth century to the genius of Beethoven. 

To be sure, great difficulties arise here:—the almost total 
absence of complete manuscripts, dated and signed, the slight 
recollection or regard which the master had for the works of his 
youth;—in short, these twelve or fifteen early years present to 
the historian somewhat the appearance of a gaping pit into 
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which the composer has thrown, in complete disorder, all his 
early works, regarding them as useless or unworthy. He lacked 
a Leopold Mozart to watch over and guide with paternal care 
his first steps in the art of composition. But our colleague, M. 
J.-G. Prod’homme, has recently completed a work which enables 
us to form a more or less well rounded idea of the first part of 
Beethoven’s artistic career, thus filling one of the most regrettable 
and serious gaps in the whole history of music. 

We have no aim here beyond seeking to establish by appro- 
priate illustrations the first traces of the influence of Mozart on 
the future composer of Fidelio; and in addition to this, to restore 
to the young Beethoven a number of works which the last editor 
of the famous Kéchel catalog attributes without the slightest 
corroborative evidence to Mozart. But I hasten to add that the 
excuse for doing this is very simple and, after all, quite valid. It 
is true, a number of these works bear the stamp of a genius 
so astonishingly ‘‘“Mozartian” that they might quite naturally be 
counted among the early works of Beethoven, which, as we know, 
seem directly inspired by the desire to imitate the methods and 
even the spirit of Mozart. On the other hand, it is also quite 
natural that one who has not made a deep study of Mozart’s 
work, based on an observation of the varying character of the 
handwriting as well as on factors of style and on the persistence 
of such factors, should be struck, in the compositions to which we 
have referred, by an appearance very often conforming to Mozart’s 
idiom, and that he should unhesitatingly assign them to the great 
category of “‘pseudo-Mozarts.” Almost all of them possess an 
attraction greater than those of mere unpublished curiosities. 
They arouse a very real interest, an interest which would amply 
justify their publication. Unfortunately, the editor of the new 
Kéchel has believed it his duty to include two of these works not 
simply in his supplement, which embraces incomplete and doubt- 
ful works, but in the body of his catalog as authentic works of 
Mozart. 

It is not very easy, at the present stage of Beethoven re- 
search work, to determine the precise limits of the influence of 
Mozart on the future composer of symphonies. It is well known 
that at various periods Beethoven was subjected to this influence; 
but the biographers have contented themselves with mentioning 
the fact. Theodor von Frimmel in his Beethoven biography, 
published in 1903 (p. 14-16), is the first to enumerate several works 
actually inspired by Mozart, but several of these belong tothe 
maturer Beethoven. We will not, in this study, go beyond the 
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years which immediately followed Beethoven’s definitive estab- 
lishment in Vienna in November, 1792. It is known that the first 
contract signed by him with the publisher Artaria is dated the 
19th of May, 1795, which is the year in which opus 1 was published. 
This year will be the limit of our investigation. 

Yes, it is true that the immortal composer of Don Juan, who 
was still to write his Magic Flute, had entirely filled the heart of 
the melancholy lad from Bonn. He had filled it to the point of 
making him forget his own teachers, those among whom he was 
called to live his life. We deem it useful to set before the reader 
a list of the various pieces played at the electoral theater at Bonn, 
in the performance of which Beethoven took part as a viola player. 


1789 

L’arbore di Diana V. Martin 
Romeo und Julie Benda 
Ariadne (duodrama) Benda 
La Frascatana Paisiello 
Julie Dezéde 
Les trois fermiers Dezéde 
Die Entfiihrung aus dem Serail Mozart 
Nina Dalayrac 
La grotta di Trofonio Salieri 
L’amant jaloux Grétry 
Il convito Cimarosa 
Der Alchimist Schuster 
La fausse magie Grétry 

1790-1791 
Don Giovanni Mozart 
L’isola d’amore Sacchini 
Il barbiere di Seviglia Paisiello 
Romeo und Julie Benda 
Figaro Mozart 
Nina Dalayrac 
Die schéne Schusterin Umlauff 
Ariadne Benda 
Die Pilgrime von Mekka Gluck 
Il re Teodoro Paisiello 
Doktor und Apotheker Dittersdorf 
Der Alchimist Schuster 
La finta giardiniera Paisiello 


In 1791 Dalayrac’s Azemia was performed with great success. 
The same year saw a ballet by Neefe, Beethoven’s old teacher, 
and an opera, Lilla, by Martin, which was also successful. Begin- 
ning with 1781 a number of Grétry’s operas, Holzbauer’s Giinther 
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ton Schwarzburg, one of the first German romantic operas, and 
Benda’s Romeo and Juliet were presented at Bonn. Together with 
the first German romantic operas a number of French and Italian 
works made up a highly interesting repertoire, which bears witness 
toa truly artistic taste. Most of these pieces would merit a closer 
examination in the light of which we might possibly expect 
revelations with regard to Beethoven’s first works. We may 
believe, in any case, that the French opéra comique of the Dezéde 
and Grétry type with its simple and always truthful expression 
was not without influence on those works of Beethoven which we 
generally call compositions in the “‘first style.” 

We can thus determine that the light of Mozart’s great name 
begins to shine at Bonn with the year 1789, and that it is brighter 
still in 1790. But we know that as early as 1786 or 1787 the 
young musician had resolved to visit the celebrated master 
personally. The mystery shrouding this interview, which could 
not have taken place in Vienna except in the Spring of 1787, has 
persisted up to the present day. It remains incontestably true 
that the sweet but potent influence of Mozart continued to act 
on the young, untamed musician during a long and important 
period of his artistic groowth—from 1787 to 1790, the year in which 
he made the acquaintance of Figaro and Don Juan, and then, 
above all, later during the two or three years which followed his 
arrival in Vienna. One may note in passing, about 1791 to 
1793, a strong current clearly traceable to Joseph Haydn. The 
symphony recently discovered, known as the Jena symphony, is 
one of the most striking, one might even say one of the most perfect 
examples of imitation of the symphonies written by Haydn be- 
fore his first sojourn in England. It is evidently one of the first 
marks of homage paid to the old master by his new pupil. This 
symphony and the two cantatas written, one on the death of the 
Emperor Joseph II, the other on the accession of his successor 
give us some idea of the extent to which the young man had 
succeeded in making himself acquainted with the resources of 
the orchestra. Contrary to the accepted notion, Beethoven’s 
skill in handling the orchestra had made considerable progress 
before his arrival in Vienna, and it is not rash to suppose that 
his experience in the electoral theater had done much to accelerate 
this — which up to the present has not been sufficiently 
noted. 

Theodore de Wyzewa in the chapter of his book on Beethoven 
and Wagner which treats of the early works of both masters, 
says: 
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His principles of composition at this epoch bear the manifest mark 
of Mozart, in externals at any rate. They keep to the same divisions, 
to the general cut and to most of the methods of development employed 
by Mozart. But if you would see how Beethoven could be entirely 
himself, even while apparently imitating another, if you would realize 
how he could cast his thoughts in a borrowed mold without sacrificing 
his own personality, glance over the octet for wind instruments (opus 
103) and the trio for violin, viola and violoncello (opus 3) both written 
during his last years at Bonn. Both these works are parthies, suites of 
lighter character, intended, without doubt, for the entertainment of the 
Elector and his guests at dinner. The themes have an easy animation 
relieved at times by discreetly melancholy andantes, which afford a proper 
contrast to the gay minuets or finales. The structure remains very 
simple, more simple, in fact, than analogous works by Mozart, both as 
to harmony and as to the leading of the parts. But the singular clarity 
of expression, the stretching of a phrase, the unexpected modulations 
that flash upon us in the turn of a melody, and the manner of breaking 
up a theme into various parts in order to endow each of its motives with 
extraordinary life are Beethoven’s very own. 


These last lines sum up with striking force traits that are 
wholly Beethoven’s from the time of his earliest compositions. 
The influence of Mozart is traceable more than ever when Beetho- 
ven turns his attention to the wind instruments. It is unquestion- 
ably Mozart who taught the young musician how to make use of 
a horn, a flute or a bassoon. As a matter of fact, his first piano 
sonatas (1783), still quite awkward and labored, owe nothing to 
the author of Don Juan. But one may observe in the first of his 
three piano quartets, the one in E-flat-major, which begins the list 
of Beethoven’s really important and noteworthy instrumental 
works, an analogy so curious and at times so startling, with one 
of Mozart’s sonatas for piano and violin, that the failure to con- 
sider it here would be a cause for self-reproach. 

It is the third of the four sonatas for violin and piano which 
Mozart wrote at Vienna during the first months of his stay in 
that city between April and October 1781 (No. 366 of our new 
classification, No. 379 in Kéchel’s catalog). Although the noble 
and grand Adagio which introduces the work is in G-major, the 
Allegro which follows is in G-minor. The feverish agitation of the 
Allegro characterises the whole piece. One is tempted to consider 
the whole sonata as written in the key of G-minor. In effect, all 
the peculiarities which mark Mozart’s use of this key are found 
here. Like the sonata, Beethoven’s quartet begins with a long 
introduction, Adagio assai, the first part of which closes on the 
dominant, at the repeat. The second part is joined directly to 
the following Allegro, which is written, as in Mozart’s piece, in the 
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minor of the same key, E-flat. The cadence with a hold, by which 
the union of the introduction and the Allegro is effected, bears a 
marked resemblance to the corresponding place in Mozart. In this 
long introduction the young Beethoven displays a virtuosity that 
makes its demands upon all the instruments alike. It is evident that 
he is ambitious to imitate the lofty inspiration of the Mozart pre- 
lude, and it is a curious fact, very worthy of remark, that the dark 
passion, so profoundly characteristic of Beethoven, which manifests 
itself in the Allegro con spirito, seems to have been inspired by the 
feverish and impassioned Allegro of Mozart. Here we have the 
same effects obtained by the rumbling of rapid figures in the bass 
opposed to the plaintive notes of the violin. The similarity ex- 
tends even to the cadences, whirled along as by a stormy wind. 

It has never been remarked, I believe, that this piece is al- 
ready lighted through and through by the glow of Beethoven’s 
fiery genius. The composer was then a lad of fifteen. It is 
Mozart who first kindled that flame. It is Mozart also who 
suggested the Tema cantabile with six variations. Mozart’s last 
movement has only five variations, and is also entitled Tema: 
Andantino cantabile. The charming subject recurs as an Allegretto 
before the final coda. Beethoven reserves the first variation for 
the piano accompanied by light pizzicati in the strings. Mozart 
makes it a variation for the piano alone. Like Mozart, Beethoven 
gives the second variation to the violin, copying his model even in 
the use of the triplets. In order to give each instrument its solo, 
the third variation makes way for a grand Adagio in which the 
viola pours forth its song without interruption. The fourth 
variation is for the violoncello. Then, just as with Mozart, the 
piano again takes the lead in the variation in minor with an ener- 
getic march rhythm and in a mood just like Mozart’s, only 
Beethoven does not content himself with just a simple repetition 
of the theme as Mozart does before the final coda. That the 
resemblance may be complete Beethoven also entitles this part 
Allegretto and follows it with a coda which finishes piano in quarter 
notes, exactly, almost note for note, like Mozart. Let us observe, 
finally, that the external form of both works is the same,—two 
sections: Adagio (introduction) and Allegro, then a theme with 
variations. This old Italian form of sonata in two movements is, 
moreover, frequently used by the young Beethoven. The char- 
acter and form of the other two piano quartets have nothing in 
common with the work we have just analyzed. 

From the moment when chance, in the persons of the flutist, 
Pfeiffer, and the bassoon player of Bonn, incites him to write for 
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their two instruments, his style,—nay more, his inspiration jis 
cast more and more in the Mozartian mold. Nothing is more 
interesting in this respect than a trio for piano, flute and bassoon 
in G-major (Breitkopf edition, Series VII) evidently composed 
by the youth to be played with his two friends. A facsimile of the 
first page of the manuscript of this little known piece, published 
in von Frimmel’s biography (p. 15) at once calls to mind the 
piano trios of Mozart written in 1786 or 1788. The style is the 
same, brilliant and forceful, with part answering part in dialog. 
The composition, whose irresistible Mozartian charm has struck 
the biographer, may be dated anywhere from 1786 to 1790. It 
begins with an Allegro and ends with variations. Thayer in- 
forms us that the manuscript sold for twenty florins at the sale 
of Beethoven’s effects. 

Very early the young composer finds himself obliged io 
write for more significant ensembles of wind instruments (sex- 
tets, octets, etc.) and here, above all, Mozart was probably his 
only model. In this special field one can affirm that in spite of all 
his genius, he was unable to attain the divine perfection realized by 
Mozart in his sextets, octets and other great compositions for 
wind instruments. Whether Mozart writes for one of these in- 
struments alone, or groups them in varied combinations, we feel 
that he has a predilection for the timbre of the “‘wind” and that 
without deliberating he gives to a new instrument, to the English 
horn or to the basset horn, for instance, a part which one cannot 
imagine more significant or more beautiful. Beethoven’s octet, 
mentioned above, was written early in 1792. It is the beginning 
of a whole series of compositions of which each seems to be an act 
of homage to the memory of the master who had then just quitted 
this earthly sphere. Without analyzing these works in detail 
here, we can declare that almost every one clearly shows the 
stamp of Mozart.!' The tender, poetic Rondino of the octet, too 
little known and surely composed at Bonn is thoroughly per- 


meated by the perfume of Mozart. The sextet for strings and 


1 Another sextet (opus 71), a mediocre work, begins with a slow introduction and 
ends with a sort of Marche militaire for wind instruments only. It would seem to have 
been composed at Vienna about 1795 or 1796. 
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two horns (opus 81b) in which the horns preponderate, is perhaps 
a less remarkable work, but it shows clearly in many a structural 
detail the desire to imitate the master of Salzburg. It has only 
three movements. There is no minuet. In this connection it is 
to be noted that Beethoven does not, in his works for wind in- 
struments, adopt the old form of the divertimento, which always 
contained at least one slow movement flanked by minuets, an 
initial allegro and a final rondo He does not hesitate, however, 
to employ this form in his Trio, opus 3, in the well known Serenade 
for string trio, opus 8 (which begins and ends with a March like 
the old Cassation), and in the not less famous Septet. All these 
works have six movements. Although it bears the title Parthia, 
Beethoven’s octet, in the form in which we know it, has only four: 
Allegro con brio, Andante (B-flat), Menuet (pid allegretto), and 
Finale (presto). Beethoven, as we know, rearranged this work 
for a string quintet and we must not be surprised to find variants 
in the second version, for the master often retouched his earlier 
compositions. In any case the octet is one of the most important 
works of the Bonn period. In it Mozartian traits are confined, 
on the whole, more to externals. The personality of the younger 
composer begins to show itself clearly, as well in the nature of his 
ideas as in their setting, their unexpected qualities and the verve, 
powerful yet graceful, of the Finale. All these remarks apply also 
to the string trio, opus 3, written in the same period (1792). The 
form in this case is quite that of Mozart’s divertimenti in six 
movements, and this identity of form is perhaps the only justi- 
fication for the frequent comparison of this trio with a similar 
work by Mozart, written shortly before (1788). But it is really 
only an external resemblance, a similarity in the framework:— 
the same number of movements, the same keys, an Adagio in A-_ 
flat in both works (the first slow movement with Mozart, the 
second with Beethoven). The resemblance extends to a coda 
separated from its main movement by one of the minuets (Beet- 
hoven’s first, Mozart’s second). But here the analogy ceases, 
We find no similarity of expression in the slow movements, nor 
in the first and last movements. Beethoven’s first Andante (B- 
flat), already marked by a personal rhythm, can in no respect be 
compared with the astonishing Andante (same key) of Mozart, 
in which the variations follow one upon another, growing in com- 
plexity and force as they proceed, in a manner truly like that of 
Beethoven himself. And the souls of the two Adagios, though 
they are “in the same key,” are worlds apart. I am tempted 
to find in Mozart’s work, with its pre-Wagnerian melody and 
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modulations an inspiration akin to that of Beethoven, but of the 
Beethoven of 1820. The two Finales have scarcely any points of 
resemblance, inward or outward. Each is a kind of rondo, and 
as usual, Beethoven’s is longer. The autograph manuscript of the 
last piece, formerly in the possession of the Vienna collector, 
Aloys Fuchs, has recently been sold for 13,500 marks. In 
connection with this sensational bit of news we are informed that 
the manuscript shows numerous variants from the current editions, 
Thus we see how true the assertion that Beethoven recast, re- 
vised, and reworked the compositions of his early days. 

In particular, I cannot believe that the form in which the 
twenty-four variations for piano on Righini’s ariette, Venni 
amore, have come down to us, is that of the first edition which was 
published according to Nottebohm, “at the latest, about the 
middle of the year 1791 at Mannheim,” and according to Gerber 
at Mayence in 1794. Here is a mystery which only the discovery 
of one of these editions can solve. Everything inclines me to be- 
lieve that we are dealing with an edition revised and corrected by 
Beethoven about 1801. How is it possible that such a work has 
remained almost unnoticed? How is it that no one has been 
struck, or in a manner dazzled by this tableau of a whole world 
of characters which Beethoven evolves out of this light and 
elegant little ariette of Righini’s? We have here, duly considering 
the different proportions of the two works and the thirty years 
which separate them, an equivalent or a pendant to the thirty- 
three variations on a waltz by Diabelli. Just cast a glance over 
variations 1, 4, 7, 9, 10, 11, 14, 15, 17 and on the astonishing coda; 
or rather, examine and study every one of the Venni amore varia- 
tions (some of them take up only two lines), and when the pro- 
cession has marched by and silently disbanded, who will declare 
that we have not reviewed a whole world of beings sprung from 
a few innocent notes of the theme? Here were men who sang, 
who played, who loved, who prayed, who fought, who wept, who 

. so the procession goes on. Or better still, it is like a single 
soul which, in a dream, passes through all these various states, and 
reveals to us the secret of its enchantment. It is to be remarked 
also, that the technique of the piano in these variations has noth- 
ing in common with other variations written by Beethoven about 
this time. Let him who wishes to be convinced of this just play 
through or simply read the thirteen variations on an air from 
Dittersdorf’s “‘Little Red Riding Hood” (Das Rote Képpchen), 
written 1791-1792 and published in 1794. All comparison is 
useless, or rather impossible. 
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Schindler relates, in connection with the Vennt amore varia- 
tions, one of the happiest incidents in the master’s youth. To- 
gether with his colleagues of the orchestra he was journeying, 
one beautiful summer day, from Bonn, to Mergentheim, the 
residence of the Elector. On the way they stopped at Aschaffen- 
burg. Here he was presented to the aged Sterkel, the celebrated 
pianist and court kapellmeister of the Elector of Mayence, who 
began to play for him. One can imagine with what interest 
Beethoven listened to the performance of this great virtuoso, for 
until that time he had never had an opportunity to hear him. 
After this, Sterkel remarked to Beethoven that he doubted whether 
the composer of the twenty-four variations on Venni amore could 
play them properly himself. Thereupon Beethoven sat down 
at the piano and, “since no copy of the variations could be found,” 
he played the whole set from memory in the light and elegant 
style of Sterkel. Then he continued, improvising still more 
variations at least as difficult. This happened, it is said, in 1790; 
but whatever interest attaches to the tale, I doubt that the varia- 
tions played by Beethoven were textually the same as those we 
know. They were probably a “first version,” alas unknown! of 
this remarkable work. In any case, I can well imagine the sur- 
prise of old Sterkel, an exponent of the elegant mundane style of 
the eighteenth century, when he was confronted by the bold, the 
audacious “modern” innovations upon which the young man 
ventured. 

This entire period, not the least interesting in Beethoven’s 
whole career, furnishes many examples of the experiments he made 
in various fields. Whether he imitates Mozart and Haydn, or 
whether he attempts to strike out along new paths, there are, 
even now, many signs of that strong will which is to sustain him 
to the very end of his life as a man and as anartist. The biog- 
rapher, Thayer, dates about 1791 the composition of one of the 
most curious of Beethoven’s works, which has attracted almost 
as little attention as the quartets mentioned above. It is a trio 
for piano, violin and violoncello which shows, to some extent, the 
influence of Clementi and which we consider worthy of a succinct 
analysis here. 


Allegro moderato 
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Let us mention at the outset that it clearly belongs tothe 
Mozartian period in the general quality of the ideas both of the 
first movement and of the Rondo allegretto which serves as a finale, 
But it presents other remarkable particulars in the matter of 
“handicraft” and form. It is written in three movements but 
it has no slow movement. This is replaced by a Scherzo (allegro 
non troppo) with a trio in E-flat-major founded on a continuous 
design which gives it the character of a waltz. The whole piece 
is already absolute Beethoven, a member of the family of scherzi 
created by him. Possibly it is the first of the line in chronological 
order. 

The Allegro moderato has only one theme, set forth twice and 
followed by a long ritornell. This is succeeded by a little new 
material which serves as a sort of coda. The development section 
of thirty-eight measures is based on the rhythm of the first theme. 
Then the strings sound an echo of the little coda which has gone 
before. The return is slightly varied and is followed by a true 
coda of twenty measures. 

As to the final rondo, one may say that it also has only one 
theme. The intermediate sections are derived from this theme, 
worked over and modulated, which persists throughout the whole 
movement. The minore is nothing but a sort of transition serv- 
ing to introduce a figure in the original key which soon leads back 
to the principal theme. Here the violin shares with the violon- 
cello the elaboration of the theme. The whole section entrusted 
to the strings has, moreover, a pianistic character. Finally the 
theme reappears in the piano, this time in B-flat. It makes way 
for modulations in minor followed by a pause, after which the 
transition in minor is resumed, working anew with the same 
figures and leading at last to the principal theme. From the 
point the whole first part is repeated without change, followed by 
a coda of twenty measures in a brilliant style. 

Schindler (p. 10) says that Beethoven designated this trio 
‘as one of his best attempts at composition in the free style” and 
said that he wrote it at the age of fifteen. But, as we have re- 
marked, Beethoven’s memory deceived him as to the dates of his 
early works and there is no doubt that the approximate year given 
by Thayer comes as near as possible to the true date. Here then, 
perhaps, is the first of Beethoven’s compositions in which the mu- 
sical substance is one. Everything is based on a single theme 
and from this theme the master deduces the piece in its entirety. 
This striving for unity is particularly noticeable in the Rondo, 
which is also constructed on a single theme. Now there is no 
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form of composition which is more radically opposed to such strict 
treatment. The rondo!—a form essentially “‘gallant,”’ clothed in 
varying garb, but always with a succession of intermediate sec- 
tions more or less distinct from and designed to offer the greatest 
possible contrast to the main theme, whose return is thus rendered 
more striking. There is, in this rondo of Beethoven’s, a precon- 
ceived design to which, in other compositions, the composer does 
not adhere so rigorously. However, we shall see that from this 
time on he aims at a closer connection between the various in- 
termediate sections of the rondo, at a more intimate relation with 
the main theme. He does not hesitate, even, to transpose this 
theme into different keys with the object of welding the various 
sections still closer and making of them one single and identical 
substance, a single and identical whole. This composition marks, 
in our opinion, an important date in Beethoven’s artistic career. 

About 1784, when he was fourteen years old, Beethoven at- 
tempted the composition of a piano concerto. We know, in 
fact, from actual witnesses, that at this epoch he displayed a re- 
markable technique on the piano. But the attempt of 1784, 
of which we have the solo part with simple indications as to the 
orchestra accompaniment, is still rather awkward, very long, 
and characterized by a virtuosity as exuberant as it is pretentious. 
Perhaps the concerto in B-flat, opus 19, which, as Beethoven 
himself declares, was written before opus 15, still belongs to the 
Bonn period. It is certain, that in addition to the essay of 1784, 
there has been discovered the first part of a concerto in D-major, 
the remainder of which is probably lost and which falls entirely 
within the period under consideration. (On the subject of these 
two works see the “‘Vierteljahrsschrift fiir Musikwissenschaft, 
volume 4, Leipzig, Breitkopf & Hirtel, 1888.) This piece is one 
of Beethoven’s most complete and perfect imitations of the spirit 
of Mozart. We might actually believe that we are dealing with 
one of the series of concertos written by Mozart in 1784 or 1785. 
The young man must have absorbed to the point of saturation 
similar compositions of the Salzburg master to be able to write 
such a work of which we must truly regret the loss of the other 
movements. The concerto in D-major was, without doubt, 
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composed at the end of Beethoven’s stay in Bonn or soon after 
he settled in Vienna. 

The writing of the orchestra accompaniment, as well as that 
of the solo part, the free theme of the latter, the conception of the 
development, the discreet expression, delicate yet strong, which 
is unfolded throughout the whole piece, make it a legitimate child 
of Mozart. A single tonal peculiarity reveals Beethoven. It 
occurs after the re-entry of the soloist, some measures before the 
return of his free theme. We are in the key of F-major, expressly 
indicated by the flat in the key signature. The whole of the free 
theme just referred to, now remains in F-major, a tonality quite 
unusual in the midst of a piece in D-major. We must remark 
here that the modulation to the major scale of the minor mediant 
occurs frequently with Beethoven. If we were ignorant of the 
composer of this piece this peculiarity would, in case of need, 
suffice to reveal his name. Do you demand positive proof? Just 
cast your eye over the well known Serenade, opus 8, in which the 
Polonaise-rondo alone is entirely in the key of F. A whole long 
passage in the Finale of the sonata for piano and violin, opus 12, 
exhibits the same peculiar phenomenon. Then there is the 
first movement of the piano sonata in F, opus 10, in which the 
key of D-major unexpectedly crops up. Again, the same modula- 
tion surprises us in the variations on the air Se vuol ballare from 
Figaro, in No. 3, of the Bagatelles for piano, opus 33, etc. More- 
over, we shall have occasion shortly to point out another in- 
stance of this characteristic procedure, the value and the originality 
of which have not hitherto, in my opinion, been sufficiently 
emphasized. But, we repeat, Mozart is the creator who has 
breathed his life-giving spirit into this work with which Beethoven 
really made his debut as a concerto composer, and nowhere has 
Mozart’s influence been exercised in a more sovereign manner 
on the young Beethoven. 

It is probable that Beethoven wrote the variations for piano, 
violin and violoncello in E-flat major, opus 44, during his last 
months at Bonn. Thayer informs us that a sketch of the song 
Feuerfarbe is also noted on this manuscript. This piece, too, 
shows the influence of Mozart, which remains noticeable in the 
works which date from the first months of his new life at Vienna. 
The pronounced success of the Magic Flute helped to remind the 
citizens of Vienna of the man whom they had practically for- 
gotten while he was still living. Mozart, on his death, came 
into his own again. Nothing is more natural than to find that 
his influence, of which we have noticed so many evidences in 
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Beethoven’s later Bonn compositions, continued to affect the young 
man at Vienna. A moment ago we mentioned Beethoven’s 
variations. He now takes his themes directly from Mozart. 
The variations which appeared in 1793, dedicated to the friend of 
his early days, Eleonore von Breuning, have for their theme the 
celebrated air from Figaro, Se vuol ballare. Furthermore, a recent 
discovery has made known to us a set of variations for two oboes 
and English horn on the not less familiar La ci darem from Don 
Juan (Thayer, vol. 2, p. 43). Beethoven must have attached 
some value to this work for in 1822 he offered it to the firm of 
Peters in Leipsic for publication. As we have remarked, Beet- 
hoven’s use of wind instruments at this period of his life always 
favored a closer relationship with Mozart. We have further 
evidence of this in another interesting work written in 1794 for 
two oboes and English horn just like the variations on La ci darem, 
and for the same performers, the musicians Czerwenka, Reuter 
and Teimer. It is the Trio, opus 87, the first movement of which 
was later revised and transcribed by Beethoven for two violins 
and a viola. 

Except the Menuet or Scherzo, which is true Beethoven as 
we know him in other dances of this kind, the movements of 
this trio remind us of the trios or divertimenti of Mozart. Notably 
the Adagio is profoundly inspired by Mozart, as well in the quality 
and the expression of the ideas as in the treatment of the in- 
struments. The model is not hard to discover. It will suffice 
to look over a series of marvellous divertimenti for two clarinets 
and a basset horn (Breitkopf & Hirtel Edition, series 24, No. 62) 
evidently written by Mozart during that period of his life which 
we may regard as the chastest, the most purified, already celestial 
as it were,—that is to say, his last years. We learn nothing 
new when we come to the consideration of the Quintet, opus 16, 
for piano and wind instruments. This is probably the only work 
which has been, so to speak, officially recognised by the biog- 
raphers as a direct imitation of Mozart. It is obvious that a 
similar quintet by Mozart served as a model, but it is merely 
the outer framework which Beethoven borrows from his prede- 
cessor. One feels that Mozart’s influence is beginning to 
wane,—we must not forget that opus 16 is dated about 1796—and 
we have, in the course of the foregoing study, encountered works 
impregnated much more deeply with the spirit, with the very 
soul of Mozart. At the stage which we have now reached, Beet- 
hoven preserves only a sort of exterior elegance belonging to Mo- 
zart, which is still delightfully evident to us in the two sets of 
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variations for piano on airs from Paisiello’s “La Molinara:’” Nel 
cor pit non mi sento and especially Quant’ é pia bello (about 1795). 
We regret that we cannot describe to the reader, because we are 
unable to consult them, some pieces discovered some years ago 
in manuscript in the Artaria Collection, which were made the 
subject of an essay by Albert Kopfermann in the German period- 
ical, Die Musik. One of them, an Adagio, presumably written 
for a musical clock, like Mozart’s last Fantasias, has already 
been mentioned by Theodor von Frimmel in his Beethoven biog- 
raphy (p. 14) among the works for which Beethoven is clearly 
indebted to the composer of Don Juan. 

Let none imagine that this list is at all complete. Beethoven 
surely made many attempts, wrote many compositions before 
he began to use opus numbers. The works which we are about 
to lay before the reader belong to this doubtless numerous series 
of tentative compositions, now lost or forgotten. It is very 
clear that Beethoven no more produced the masterpieces in the 
trio and quartet forms as we know them, without previous essays 
at composition in this genre, than he did his symphonies. One 
need only remember the so-called Jena symphony. The trios 
and quartets were preceded by attempts most of which are lost 
for the present, but whose real worth we will be able to appreciate 
in the examples which follow. 


Il 
Tue UNKNOWN MANUSCRIPTS OF THE BRITISH MusEUM 


As we have stated, the editor of the new Kiéchel catalog, 
published in 1905, has included among the authentic works of 
Mozart (No. 25a and No. 51la) two unpublished works, the 
manuscripts of which are preserved in the British Museum. No. 
511a is bound in a volume containing two really authentic Mozart 
compositions, the De Profundis (1771) and the transcription for 
string quintet of the Serenade in C-minor for wind instruments 
(1782). This same volume also contains the manuscripts of two 
other unpublished works which the editor of the new Kéchel has 
registered under numbers 4la and 52a among the unfinished 
works of Mozart, evidently with even less suspicion as to their 
authenticity than he had about those just mentioned. Influenced 


1These pieces, arranged for piano, have been published by M. Chantavoine. 
(Ménestrel Edition, 1903). 
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by the absence of a slow movement in No. 52a (a trio for piano, 
violin and violoncello) he believed that this piece should be num- 
bered among the unfinished works. A twofold error! For, in 
the first place, as we shall see, the piece is not by Mozart at all. 
And in the second place it is by no means “unfinished.” It is 
merely incomplete; two pages are wanting in the first Allegro, 
but the work consists of only two movements, an Allegro and a 
final Rondo. This is a form frequently used in England, particu- 
larly by the school of Christian Bach. It was still employed, 
moreover, at the end of the eighteenth century and we have a 
perfect specimen of it in Beethoven’s Sonata, opus 6, for piano, 
four hands. 

These manuscripts have the same origin and their history 
up to their arrival in England is quite interesting. They had 
been presented by the Emperor of Austria to the Sultan Abdul 
Aziz. The latter, who probably cared very little for these relics 
of the eighteenth century, presented them in turn to his musical 
director, Guatelli Pasha. An English collector, Julian Marshall, 
purchased them from the Pasha’s son, W. Guatelli Bey, and when, 
later on, the British Museum acquired the Marshall collection these 
manuscripts went over into its possession. Beginning in 1908, 
my master and collaborator, Theodore de Wyzewa, and I studied 
these mysterious papers and had occasion to publish a series of 
three articles about one of them (the trio, No. 52a) which appeared 
in the Guide Musical of December 25, 1910, January 1, and Febru- 
ary 12,1911. We thought we recognized in this piece an adapta- 
tion of a work by some other composer, an arrangement for two 
pianos destined for performance by the little Mozart and _ his 
sister in the concerts which they gave in London. Ourconclu- 
sion, purely formal, precluded all possibility of admission that 
the trio in D might be an original work written by Mozart at any 
time whatever; and this for numerous reasons: peculiarities of 
style and of handwriting, unusually brilliant virtuosity, traits of a 
pianistic character such as one never finds in Mozart, a rondo 
in a form the like of which Mozart never imagined, etc. In 1911 
the lamented M. Charles Malherbe, then librarian of the Opéra, 
whose competence in matters relating to the autographs of the 
classic masters is well known, declared to us, after a detailed 
inspection of a facsimile of the manuscripts, that neither the trio 
nor the other compositions were in Mozart’s hand. Since that 
time I have continued my researches and, little by little, as 
a result of numerous investigations, I have arrived at absolute 
certainty in the matter. We affirm it boldly: the London 
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manuscripts are not Mozart’s at all. They are the product of an 
equally illustrious pen, and we believe we give no cause for dis- 
pleasure to the amiable custodian of the British Museum volume 
when we declare to-day that the four autographs in question 
are the original manuscripts of unpublished compositions by 
Beethoven. 

Here is a brief inventory of the London treasure: 


1. The trio in D-major, just mentioned, for piano, violin and vio- 
loncello. Two pages of the initial Allegro are lacking. The Rondo which 
follows has 225 measures and iscomplete. (No. 52a of the supplement of 
the new Kiéchel). 

2. Three pieces for piano, four hands. The last is unfinished, 
Gavotte (Andantino) in F-major, 54 measures; Allegro in B-flat-major, 3, 
100 measures; Marzia lugubre in C-minor, 6 measures; (New Kéchel, 
supplement, No. 41a). 


3. A magnificent Rondo for piano solo, in B-flat-major, placed 
in the new Kéchel among the authentic works of Mozart composed in 
1786. (No. 51la). 


4. A Menuet, in C-major, for orchestra, also included among 
Mozart’s authentic works, dated, this time, 1765! (No. 25a). 


The character of the handwriting, the methods of com- 
position, a certain mixture of original ideas and a virtuosity, often 
brilliant, at times tawdry, all agree, all unite to convince us that 
we are face to face with extremely curious and important speci- 
mens of the art of the young Beethoven, compositions which go 
back, in our opinion, to the period we have just discussed, from 
about 1785 to 1795, and which we would readily call ‘‘Mozartian.” 
Our conviction, growing in strength from year to year, justifies 
us to-day in bringing these facts to the knowledge of the musical 
world. Moreover, some months before the outbreak of the great 
war, we met with a new proof which confirmed our belief. We 
discovered, in fact, that the minuet for orchestra (No. 4 of the 
foregoing list) was the first of a delightful series, otherwise unknown 
and perfectly authentic, of twelve minuets for orchestra written 
by Beethoven at Vienna about 1795, a series contemporaneous 
with other collections of similar dances composed by the master 
at this epoch for various Vienna societies. The series just men- 
tioned was published in 1903 by M. Chantavoine under the title 
of Douze Menuets Inédits pour Orchestre. L. van Beethoven. Cuvres 
Posthumes. Au Ménestrel, rue Vivienne. 

A short analysis of the four works listed above will form a 
fitting close for this study. First we have the Trio. The loss of 
two pages of this first piece prevents us from giving an account 
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of its inner structure. Suffice it to say that it is penned by a sure 
and facile hand in a brilliant style, exhibiting, however, no other 
characteristic features. 

The Rondo which follows it has, according to the description 
we have given in the Guide Musical, an appearance which is bizarre 
in every respect, the like of which we have never discovered else- 
where. The first part in D-major in the rhythm of the hunter’s 
horn, is followed by an entirely different section in B-minor. But 
then, instead of a repetition of the first section in the original key, 
like an ordinary da capo, we hear it repeated in A-major with 
additions and variations. Then, quite unexpectedly, the composer 
adds a repetition of the preceding minor section, but this time in 
F-minor, leading over later to the key of F-major with one flat in 
the key signature where a moment before there were four flats; 
after which we finally hear the da capo we had expected some pages 
earlier, or rather, we have a reprise, slightly altered, a sort of stretto 
of the first section in the original key. Without dwelling on the 
abrupt and sombre character of the first intermediate section, 
which is to some extent entirely true to the Beethoven type, we 
would ask the reader to recall what we have said and the examples 
cited of the astonishingly frequent juxtaposition of the keys of 
D-major and F-major in Beethoven’s works. Here we have this 
procedure realized in all its originality. The use of this charac- 
teristic and very rare modulation is in itself a proof of Beethoven’s 
authorship. For my part, I know of only one instance of this 
absolutely formal phenomenon in the masters before Beethoven. 
In a series of sonatas for piano and obbligato violin (opus 5) by 
Boccherini, published in Paris in 1769, dedicated to Madame Brillon 
de Jong, the Italian master, after the Allegro assai of the sonata in 
D-major, No. 4 of the series, boldly brings in the first theme again 
in F-major. In order that there may be no mistake he cancels 
the sharps and replaces them by a flat in the key signature. The 
second theme is then repeated in the original key. Be it remarked 
in passing, that Boccherini’s work, interesting in more respects 
than one, merits closer study from the Beethoven point of view, 
with regard both to the quality of certain themes and to the 
astonishing richness of modulation. 

The charming pieces for piano, four hands, all exhale the 
perfume of Mozart, notably the Gavotte andantino. The Allegro 
which succeeds it is full of spirit and already makes use of pathetic, 
entirely unlooked-for modulations. The Marzia lugubre, alas, 
unfinished! almost conjures up the beginning of that astounding 
masterpiece, the second movement of the Heroic Symphony. 
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As for the Rondo in B-flat for piano, this piece is perhaps the 
most important and the most significant in the London series, 
It merits a brief analysis. 

The opening theme, the beginning of which bears some 
resemblance to an air in Cosi fan tutte, is answered at some length 
and has a double exposition. This is followed by the first inter- 
mediate section which has two parts, the second part being a 
response to the first. This makes way for a theme imitating the 
sound of distant horns in the left hand accompanied by a tremolo 
in the right. Then we have a return of the first theme, now in 
E-minor, followed by a transition which leads to a repetition of 
the second part of the first intermediate section with modulations 
and a new transition to the main theme in the original key. The 
latter appears here in its full form with the long response and the 
double exposition. After this we have an intermezzo in minor. 
It begins with new material; then it reproduces literally the begin- 
ning of the first intermezzo, but, to our surprise, leads shortly to 
the key of G-major, expressly indicated by a change of key sig- 
nature. A new and lengthy section follows, modulating frequently 
and producing an indefinite impression that wavers between major 
and minor. The transitional passage just mentioned is now 
heard again, and again it brings back the principal theme. This 
theme, with the added charm of a lengthening of phrase in true 
Beethoven fashion, appears in a new guise, like a stretto. The 
horn effect of the beginning appears anew with modulations, and 
then the piece is brought to a brilliant conclusion. The effect 
produced is graceful and powerful at the same time. 

Have you remarked the surprising passage in G-major follow- 
ing immediately upon B-flat? This unexpected intervention is as 
essentially Beethoven as the juxtaposition of F-major and D- 
major and we might reiterate here the remarks made before. It 
is sufficient to declare that there is not a single piece, or better, 
a single masterpiece in which Beethoven, in works written in the 
key of B-flat-major, does not unexpectedly go over to G-major. 
Long and important passages in G-major are, in fact, found with 
almost absolute regularity in the clarinet trio, opus 2 (see the 
Allegro at the end of the theme with variations), in the sixth 
quartet (Malinconia) of opus 18, in the admirable trio dedicated 
to the Archduke Rudolph, opus 97, in the formidable piano 
sonata, opus 106 (first movement), in the quartet, opus 130 (alla 
danza tedesca), etc. The methodic study of these various methods 
of composition and their employment in the writings of the classic 
masters leads us in the end to absolute certainty, to mathematical 
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certainty, as it were. Let us add that in the two rondos which 
we have analyzed, there is evident an increasing effort toward 
unity. Manifestly, Beethoven sought to unite among themselves 
the diverse elements of his rondos. The intermediate themes are 
allied to the principal theme, one and the same transition unites 
them all, and we receive the impression of a homogeneous whole, 
instead of a series of dances, linked up one with another as is the 
case, at times, with Haydn. 

As to the Menuet for orchestra, we can merely say that it is 
cast in the usual form of this dance; each part can contain only 
sixteen measures. It is scored for two violins, basses, two oboes, 
two flutes, two clarinets, two bassoons, two horns, two trumpets 
and kettledrums. This is the large orchestra for which Mozart, 
Haydn and lesser masters have written their sets of Minuets or 
Lindler. 

Arrived at the conclusion of my work, I beg the reader to par- 
don the long enumerations of technical points which run through 
it. I have attempted, in writing this study, to show by example 
the undeniable influence exercised by Mozart on the methods and 
even on the spirit of the young Beethoven. It happens providen- 
tially, that in addition to this I have been able to increase the 
number of illustrations and to render them more striking by re- 


storing to the future composer of Fidelio several works, which, 
because of their apparent similarity to Mozart’s works—and for 
lack of a sufficiently rigorous checking up—had been attributed 
to this illustrious predecessor of Beethoven. I submit my essay 
in all good faith to the appreciation of those who are attracted 
by the interest of the subject. The great sources of beauty which 
refresh the whole world can never be too well known. 


(Translated by Ottomar King.) 


LETTERS OF ROBERT LUCAS PEARSALL 
By WILLIAM BARCLAY SQUIRE! 


mains—Pearsall for the first time mentions his purchase of 

Schloss Wartensee, which was the home of his later years and 
where he is buried. Wartensee lies a few miles east of Rohrschach, 
high above the Lake of Constance. It stands on a small plateau, 
among meadows and orchards, with a back-ground of pine woods. 
The area of the estate is not large. On the level ground stands the 
castle and its gardens, approached by a shady avenue, to the north 
the ground slopes rapidly to the Lake; below is the neighbouring 
Schloss Wartegg while at the back there are steep slopes rising to 
forest-crowned heights. The castle itself consists of two main 
blocks of buildings, the most conspicuous of which is a somewhat 
lofty ancient keep, with a high-pitched roof, while the rest of the 
edifice is built in the colourless style of a Swiss country-house of 
the first half of the 19th century. The rest of the letter does not 
need much comment. Caspar Ett (who is mentioned in it) was 
born in 1788 and died in 1847. Most of his life was spent at 
Munich, where (from 1816) he was organist of the church of St. 
Michael. He was a learned musician, but published very little. 
The allusion to Osborne is interesting, for George Alexander 
Osborne is one of the few links with Pearsall whom a good many 
living musicians must remember as an assiduous concert-goer in 
London in the eighties. He was born in 1806 and died in 1893. 
He lived much abroad until 1843, when he settled in London and 
won some reputation as a composer of light drawing-room pieces. 
Onslow (1784-1853) who is also mentioned by Pearsall, wasa 
grandson of the first Lord Onslow. He wrote an immense quan- 
tity of chamber-music, besides several operas, all of which are now 
completely forgotten. Living in France, his music is essentially 
French in style, but the neglect into which it has fallen is cer- 
tainly undeserved, and some of his chamber-music well merits a 
revival. 


Lr the following letter—only an unfinished draft of which re- 


1For the first instalment of Pearsall’s letters see the April, 1919, number, where, 
by an unfortunate printer’s error, the name of Mr. Squire was not mentioned.—Ed. 
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[To an unidentified correspondent, a draft] 
CaRLSRUHE, 23rd Apri, 1843. 
My dear Sir. 

You were very kind to write to me from Munic in December last 
and I must appear very remiss in not having answered it till now; but 
you will, I hope, forgive me when I tell you that I have been all the winter 
in Switzerland (where I have bought an estate) and that your letter did 
not reach me there till February; added to this I had mislaid the Magnifi- 
cat to which it refers and could not find it till the present moment so as to 
be able to apply Ett’s observations to the musical text. I have a great 
respect for Ett’s knowledge and am very much disposed to receive what 
he says as coming ex cathedré but I do not think that he is, in every re- 
spect, right. I bow to his great experience with regard to what he says 
about the accidental flats and sharps (on which nevertheless I have a re- 
mark or two to make) but not so to what he says about great thirds and 
Querstands. I admit however that they are to be found, and often, in the 
works of O. de Lasso and others of the Flemmish [sic] School (of which he 
was the chief), but I regard them as deviations from rule rather than as 
the result of a system. The rule against the consecution of Mi Fa is at 
least as old as the 14th Century and I believe older, so that the appearance 
of two consecutive great thirds in any compositions of the 16th Century 
can hardly be sanctioned by the plea of common and established usage. 
What Ett says about the latter of two thirds being regarded as passing 
notes could be no durable doctrine in the Old School; the same excuse was 
made for the latter of two fifths. At the present day no common 
composer would hesitate to write such a passage as this: 


An old master however would have written it thus: 


(The excuse of the modern would be that the first Fifth was a passing 


note.) Fux, in stating t .e reason why we cannot go from an Eighth to a 
Fifth thus: 
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says that there would be therein a concealed consecution of Fifths; now 
with how much more reason might the first Fifth, which is concealed, be 
regarded as a passing note? And that it would be so (even if expressed) 
at the present day there can be no doubt, but such was not the case for- 
merly, neither was it so with respect to two Great Thirds. Koch, in his 
Lexicon, notices the fact that the mi contra fa is by moderns permitted in 
a succession of Great Thirds on a sustained bass, but he gives this as a 
modern license. The distinction which Ett makes between the real mi 
contra fa and the Querstand mi contra fa is new to me, but it is worth 
noting, because it is, I think, a distinction founded on good sense. Singu- 
lar that I should have never met with it in any book, and yet I think 
that I have read up most of what has been written on this subject. Ina 
passage like that which you cite 


Pe. mi 


fa fa 


== f 
La 


I should have neglected the Mi contra Fa in the first case as a superfluous 
prime (or prima superflua) which like the Octava Superflua 


—fe— 

is forbidden in strict counterpoint, in the two other cases it is a clear Tri- 
tone and as such not receivable in two-part harmony. Nevertheless the 
ground of rejecting Tritones is evidently the coming together of the Mi 
contra Fa in the same interval, and therefore I think old Ett’s distinction 
is a very good one, even if it be new, and I shall notice it in my book. I 
know that Ett is an admirer of Abbé Vogler and perhaps the distinction 
came from him, but it is not to be found in any old author that I know of. 

I am much flattered by the good opinion which you have expressed 
of my madrigals. I sent through your friend Osborne some copies of 
them to Onslow and have received from him a very complimentary letter 
(but rather French) praising my skill in writing more than four parts, a 
thing he says which Haydn never could accomplish without per- 
plexity (???) 

envy your tour through the land of love and song. If you are yet 

in Italy, do not leave it without going to Venice and trying to make ac- 
quaintance with the Mss. of Gabrieli, Chapel Master at St. Mark’s in the 
16th and 17th centuries. From the specimens of his composition which 
I have seen in Winterfeld’s book he must have been a musical colossus. 

If you should return to Carlsruhe I doubt whether you will find me 
there. I have bought (or rather contracted for) an estate in Switzer- 
land on the Lake of Constance. If you come into that neighbourhood 
you will probably find me at the Castle of Wartensee near Rohrschach, a 
small town on the borders of the lake nearly opposite Lindau. Come and 
I shall be happy to see you, and bed and board such as one gets it amongst 
the Swiss is at your service. 

[End missing] 
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To the Rev. H. T. Ellacombe 
[Dated at end] BapEen, 13 May, 1843. 

You must not, my dear Ellacombe, neither you nor your kind and 
amiable wife, think me insensible to your friendship, if I have not im- 
mediately replied to your last welcome and consolatory letter. One 
cause of the delay is that I have waited for some drawings of church 
plate which I had written for and of which I have as yet received no news, 
but a still more potent cause is want of courage ,,abattement de coeur” 
as the French say, which imparts even to trifling exertions the character 
of hard labor. Your conjecture that my plan of German education has 
been a failure is, to a certain extent, true. The plan was good but it has 
been influenced and frustrated by circumstances which I could neither 
force nor control. . . .There is, however, one result arising out of the mis- 
fortune which has just happened that is not to be deplored, namely, that 
it gives me a good reason for removing from Carlsruhe to a less expensive 
place and so avoiding all the rivalry and temptation towards luxury 
which is sure to abound in the neighbourhood of every court, great or 
small.... 

Our preparations for leaving Carlsruhe are almost completed and in 
about three weeks I expect to be domesticated at Wartensee; then and 
there I will write you what, I hope, will be a much more amusing letter 
than this. For I have there a curious old Ritter-Saal (or Hall as we 
should call it) of which I will send you a drawing. The house too is full 
of pictures, of Etruscan vases, bronzes and other objects of art and vertu, 
on which I have lent some money and which are to be mine if it be not 
repaid in eighteen months, and there seems to be but little chance of any 
redemption taking place. I only wish that they were in England. 
There they would fetch high prices, but in Switzerland, where money is 
rare and where the disposition to buy is totally eclipsed by the disposi- 
tion to sell, all matters of this kind are to be had cheap. I hope the 
Bishop Hallam was well received by the Soc. of Antiq. and am very much 
obliged to you and Henry for mounting his effigy so worthily. I have 
two other papers in store for the Society, which I hope soon to be able to 
send you. One of them is on Military Engines before the invention of 
gunpowder and the other on Judicial Torture. When I have got up these 
and my Psalm-Book, I shall correct and prepare for publication some 
twenty Madrigals, etc. which I have written at times when my mind was 
less harassed than at present and when that task is accomplished I be- 
lieve that my musical [career?] will have run to its termination, for I feel 
muddle-headed, just as if the source of invention were dried up within 
me. I only wish that I could turn what little information I possess to 
any profitable account, but this is scarcely to be done in England or 
anywhere else unless one has a name. 

Poor Richard Smith! He will be a loss to Bristol, with which he was 
so much identified. I am much obliged to you for sending me the news- 
paper account of his death and funeral, although it made me feel very 
melancholy, for now that I am getting on the wrong side of middle-age 
the departure of an old friend seems like losing a piece of one’s own exist- 
ence. 
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N. B. Is there any way in which the attention of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury could be directed to the state of the English clergy in the 
Continental cities? At... the service has been done by a fellow who was 
never ordained, and when at length a regularly ordained parson came, 
there was a regular split between the English and a most disgraceful 
scene. At... too... we have also a clergyman who encourages duels 
and other such sports, and at . . . they say, that there is just such another. 
And here (Baden) we have a regularly ordained clergyman sent by the 
Bishop of London, who talks of going away “because he can get a better 
thing elsewhere.” These things do us no good. They create disre- 
spect amongst foreigners and make Puseyites at home. It is astonish- 
ing how the influence of that sect spreads. There is a sort of charm in 
their doctrine. All the women of my family are disposed towards it, al- 
though they know nothing about the matter but what they have read 
in such extracts from the English newspapers as one may find in Galig- 
nani’s Messenger. 

God bless you, my dear Ellacombe; say a thousand kind things to 
Mrs. Ellacombe and the dear girls; think of me sometimes, for I think of 
you often. Believe me ever 

Very truly yours P. 


The collection at Wartensee, to which Pearsall alludes in this 
letter, eventually became his, not until after much trouble— 
nearly ending in litigation. They were eventually dispersed by 
sale after his death. ‘The Bishop (Hallam)” refers to an “ac- 
count of the monumental brass of Bishop Hallam in the Cathedral 
Church of Constance,” which Pearsall communicated to the 
Society of Antiquaries on 1 June, 1843 and is printed in Arche- 
ologia, Vol. XXX, pp. 430-37. 


XIV 


To Tue 
WarTENSEE, 7 Marca, 1845. 
My dear Ellacombe, 

I have just received the letters which you and Mrs. Ellacombe have 
so kindly written for me, or rather to us, and I will answer a few lines on 
the spur of the moment while excited by the pleasure of receiving any- 
thing from Bitton, lest tomorrow should be a bad day with me... 

I am agreeably surprized to hear so good a report of “‘Danderly,” 
and the history of that composition is rather curious. I was one day 
looking over a book in which were a good many old English compositions 
of the reign of Henry VII and the two succeeding kings (which was before 
the introduction of Madrigals amongst us) and I found there a species of 
four-part song very much like a Madrigal in its general character but 
possessing nevertheless peculiar features which marked it as belonging 
to a class apart. One of them was that each verse ended with a Neuma 
(as it was called in the language of the Middle Ages) or a sort of cadence 
on the last vowel of the last verse, making a sort of tail to it. “Oh ho!” 
thought I, “here is something that may be dished up afresh!’ Accord- 
ingly, I went to work, took some words which I found in the book, altered 
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them and licked them into proper form, and then I wrote a four-part 
song imitating as well as I could the characteristics of the ancient model. 
I succeeded to my own satisfaction and I took what I had written to the 
[Bristol] Madrigal Society, expecting that everybody would be struck 
with the novelty of the thing, and I called it an Ante-madrigal, to dis- 
tinguish it from the pieces usually sung there. It happened, as it very 
often happens, that owing to a first trial, perhaps being in a bad cue, the 
execution of it then produced no effect, and I went away considering it as 
a failure. Now, however, that they have repeated it and are become 
acquainted with it, another opinion seems to prevail amongst the world. 
This is flattering to me at least. I had so far forgotten this thing, from 
having given it up as a bad job, that I did not know at first what you 
meant, when you told me that my “Danderly” went so well off, and it 
required stirring up my memory to come at the fact. I cared so little 
about this composition that I have no copy of it. 

When you see Mr. Barker thank him for his remembrance of me. I 
get no Bristol paper. Be so good as to keep the antiquarian papers for 
me. 

I must now say something about your dear wife and the kind letter 
which she has written to me, and the kind invitation which she has 
written in regard of my daughter. It would indeed be a most grateful 
pleasure to me could I bring my daughter to Bitton. But as yet the 
thing is not possible for many reasons. For myself there is nothing which 
I covet so much as a resting-place in England, but I dare not hope for it. 
My daughter shews such an irrepressable passion for painting that I am 
going to send her to Augsburg in the spring, where she will have the ad- 
vantage of the instruction of a celebrated master. I cannot help think-° 
ing that she will, in a couple of years, be able to paint something for 
Bitton Church. It is a singular thing that all our family are so dis- 
posed towards Art. I often regret that thirty years ago I did not turn 
composer in rightdown earnest. I should then perhaps have been at 
Willsbridge, instead of residing here, where, by the bye, we seem all 
preparing for Civil War. You know that, doubtless, by the papers. 
And all this is caused by a handful of Jesuits who will stay at Lucerne. 
The Swiss Constitution offers great difficulty in the way of driving them 
out, but the general opinion seems to be that they must go. 

This letter is hardly worth the postage, but I could not help writing 
it that I might have an opportunity of saying God bless you to Mrs. E. 
and yourself, who must believe me to be 


Ever affectionately 
R. L. P. 
Love to the dear girls and best regards to Harry. 


At the date when the above letter was written, Pearsall was 
living at Wartensee with his youngest daughter Philippa—to 
whose artistic talent he refers. Mrs. Pearsall was then living at 
Strassburg, and did not join him in Switzerland until later. ‘“‘Dan- 
derly,” the origin of which is described, is the four-part song “Who 
shall win my lady fair,” “founded upon an ancient ditty in the 
Library of the British Museum.” 
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XV 
To the same 


WaRTENSEE, 15TH Dec. 1845. 
My dear Ellacombe, 

A few days ago I received the two kind letters which you and Mrs. 
Ellacombe wrote to me on the sheet of paper where the projected new 
church at Warmley is lithographed. This and all your news is very in- 
teresting to me... 

(24 Dec. 1845).... The snow and winter aspect all around one 
brings to my remembrance our English fireside and all the happy faces 
which at this time of year generally surround it, a sight not seen by me 
for many a year. Think but one moment on my isolation. My son and 
my wife at Strasbourg, my eldest daughter, with now four children, 
in Ireland, and my youngest daughter at Augsburg, all far, far apart. I 
am living here more solitarily than if I were ina convent. There I should 
have companions, here I have only the reminiscences of the melancholy 
past and the forebodings of an unhappy future. I do not think that I 
shall remain here long. I thought of giving this place to Stanhope, but 
owing to the improper way in which the purchase-deed was drawn I have 
got into a dispute with the former proprietor who sold it to me and who has 
behaved very badly. I wish much to be with my daughter at Augsburg, 
from whom [ have not heard for so long that I begin to fear she must be 
ill. Poor dear child, she, who was the least thought of amongst us, has 
turned out the best. Why are there not monasteries, or at least Houses 
of Religion in our Church, into which men past the meridian of life and 
borne down by affliction may enter and find repose? I almost envy the 
quiet life of the recluses whom I see from time to time in our neighbour- 
hood and wish I were one of their number. My child is the only tie which 
binds me to the World. May God bless her, and I think he will, for al- 
though she is half a Catholic (and will never be more), she is very de- 
voutly religious. You are living on quietly at Bitton; but why do I say 
quietly, knowing how active and busy you always are. I wish to God I 
had your industry and method in doing business: I should live over again 
with it. I suppose that Marianne is with you. Give my love to her and 
many remembrances of time gone by. To Mr. Barker also I beg to be 
remembered: he will probably live out his age at Bitton. Would that I 
could also! There is acharm [End missing] 


This touching letter needs no comment, but I may add that 
Pearsall’s daughter Philippa eventually became a Catholic, as did 
his wife, and he himself was received into the Catholic Church on 
his death-bed. . 

XVI 


To the same 


WARTENSEE, 24 ApRIL, 1846. 
My dear Ellacombe, 
Your kind and interesting letter of the 15th of this month has just 
reached me and I answer it immediately. First let me say how glad I am 
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to hear so good an account of my dear Jane, expressed too in a manner 
which leads me to think that you are more reconciled than formerly to the 
career which she has chosen—or rather to the lot which she has devoted 
herself to. That Pusey is delighted with her, is a strong testimony in her 
favor; for, say what you will of him, no one seems to doubt either his abili- 
ties or his sincerity; and the conduct which elicits such warm approbation 
on his part, will, if persisted in, lead on to something not only good, but 
much better, believe me, than any state of things which could have re- 
sulted from a union with... Let that be your consolation... Bitton 
church must be much embellished since I was last there. I have no 
doubt that my daughter will do her best towards painting a window for 
you. But you must send us the form of the window drawn to a scale and 
the exact length of the English inch, for she has no English measure at 
Augsburg. Let her know also what personages you wish to have intro- 
duced on the window. I think you proposed having the figures of Sir J. 
de Button and a Bishop of that name. I forget what arms they bore so 
you must tell me. Sketch them and describe them verbally and then 
there will be no mistake in this trifling, but nevertheless historical, ap- 
pendage. My daughter will design and arrange the subject as soon as 
she knows the particulars of it. Do not however let the window be 
immensely large, for that would inconvenience her. Thank you for the 
two rings, although I do not know how to use them and you have forgot- 
ten to tell me. 

I sent some time ago four Mss. to the Madrigal Society. They were 
not of much importance. Still I should like to know whether they have 
reached their destination. When next you see Mr. Corfe, remember me 
to him and ask him the question. When any opportunity occurs I will 
send you a Veni Creator which I have composed for the consecration of the 
newly appointed Bishop of St. Gall. It will be sung by a very large choir 
and will I think have a grand effect. It is almost the only thing which I 
have written lately. My misfortunes have driven everything like in- 
spiration out of me... My daughter at Augsburg. ..works very, very, 
hard and will deserve any success which she may hereafter obtain. Be- 
fore long I shall very probably be at Augsburg, that is to say living with 
her there, for I have made up my mind to sell Wartensee and give the pro- 
duce of it to Stanhope. I wish that my finances would enable me to buy 
back Willsbridge and end my days there. It is there that my respecta- 
bility has grown and rooted itself and since I have been here, a stranger 
living in a strange land, I have more than once felt the value of having a 
home amongst those who know me and confide in me; for a stranger here, 
as everywhere else, will always be more or less mistrusted. In youth and 
prosperity one does not feel this but in age and under adverse circum- 
stances it becomes painfully evident. 

In answer to a question which you very kindly put to me, I reply 
that in case of my death you will probably hear of it from my Bankers, 
Gontard and Son. I should have said J. F. Gontard and Son (for there 
are two firms of that name) of Francfort on the Maine. As soon as I 
have arranged my affairs I will write to you and give you the particulars 
of my fortune so that, in the event of my death, there will be somebody 
in England acquainted with what I possess. Let me, while I think of it, 
mention to you a circumstance which I am not sure that I have not 
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already mentioned viz.; that the letters A. V. on the breast ornaments of 
Bishop Hallam’s dress mean Aqua and Vinum. Those two letters are 
found on all sacremental caps and I have not the least doubt that on his 
dress they bore the same meaning. 

I am sorry that you have been so inconvenienced through your tithe 
agent. I remember that you once read me a letter from a person whom 
you entrusted with the collection of your tithe. I don’t know whether it 
was the same man, but I remarked at the time that there were religious 
sentiments in it unnecessarily, as I thought, introduced; and I had a sort 
of ominous feeling at the time that all would not go right. You are very 
kind to deal with him with such moderation and depend on it these things 
are never without good fruit, and if they bear no other, they produce at 
least consolation in our last hours. 

You say little of Marianne and the rest of your family and nothing 
of Mrs. Ellacombe. Remember me kindly to them all. I am glad to 
hear that Harry is so actively employed and received such marks of con- 
fidence. These are things which flatter a father’s heart... I wish much 
that I could follow your suggestion and buy Willsbridge again. The 
idea of it is ever agreeable, for it carries one’s imagination into a neigh- 
borhood fraught with many endearing remembrances... If ever under 
present circumstances I come to England I must live in great retirement, 
and that I should prefer especially if I could be near you. I read now 
and then an article in the newspapers here which speaks of the great 
number of the English clergy and Oxford people who have gone over to 
the Church of Rome. Pusey remains and seems to have a great many 
followers. It is a pity something cannot be done to reconcile differences 
of opinion in this respect. Amongst the enlightened Catholics there is 
not so very wide a distance between their belief and ours. But it is the 
administration of their religion which must ever be a subject of reproach. 
The laws are good, but the judges misinterpret and abuse them. This is, 
I believe, the true state of the case, and unfortunately misinterpretation 
and abuse have grown into a system. 

I have delayed finishing this letter until almost a month has elapsed, 
and it is now the 19th of May. You ask me in your last letter whether 
you can send me newspapers. This can be done by sending them via 
France per post; but if they come through Holland one pays enormously 
for them. 

I have just received a visit from a young Irishman, a Mr. Ferguson, 
who has come into this part of the world for the purpose of treading in the 
footsteps of Columban and St. Gall, who were two missionaries from 
Ireland, the latter of which [sic /] after wandering over Gaul and Italy 
came here, grounded a monastery, and gave his name to this Canton. 
As he draws very well and makes a point of drawing everything connected 
with the names of these two Christian Worthies, he will probably collect 
enough to make an interesting book on his return to Ireland. He is also 
examining the Mss. in St. Gall where there is a rich and almost unexplored 
collection of Irish documents, for St. Gall and his successors kept up for 
many centuries an intimate connexion with Ireland. It is rather singu- 
lar that all these have been copied and the ancient drawings also, which 
are very curious, at the expense of the Commission for publishing the 
Records of Great Britain; but they have never yet been published. The 
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only reason for it that I can imagine is that the transcriber accompanied 
them with his own observations, and as he is reputed to be a Jesuit and a 
very false one, it is possible that the Commissioners are not satisfied with 
the fidelity of what he has sent; otherwise (for all the drawings have been 
already engraved) it is scarcely possible to understand why so interesting 
an appendage to our records have been kept from the Public. Amongst 
other things there is a curious Vocabulary of Irish, Anglo-Saxon and 
Allemanic words, which St. Gall used on his travels to enable himself to 
converse with the natives. And now that I am come to the end of my 
paper let me beg you to give my kindest regards to Mrs. Ellacombe and 
my dear young friends: remember me also to the Barkers. If I come to 
England I will apprize you of my arrival, but do not make it known, for 
otherwise I must visit many friends and this will consume more time than 
Ican spare. Believe me 
Ever affectionately yours, 


The Bishop for whose consecration at St. Gall Pearsall wrote 
a setting of the “Veni Creator” was Dr. Johann Peter Mirer 
(d. 1862); the consecration is frequently referred to in the suc- 
ceeding letters. Among the papers from which this correspond- 
ence is taken there is a letter (dated 11 July, 1846) from the 
“Centralkommission des Katholischen Administrations-Raths,”’ 
of the Canton of St. Gall, thanking “Baron” Pearsall for the 
“Veni Creator” and for a march which he had written for the 
Bishop’s consecration, asking his leave to have them lithographed 
and published, and asking him to set the motet “Ecce quam 
bonum” for the same ceremony. So far as I can ascertain, neither 
the ‘“‘Veni Creator’ nor the march were published. A ms. of the 
former is at Einsiedeln; the latter (for organ and orchestra) is in 
the British Museum. The “young Irishman” was evidently 
James Frederic Ferguson (1807-1855) the antiquary, whose most 
important work was the indexing of the entire body of Exchequer 
Records in Ireland. He is known to have visited Switzerland, but 
he does not seem to have published anything on the wanderings of 
St. Columban (543-615) and St. Gall (550?-645?). 


XVII 


To Chancellor Ohler. 


[Undated but after 11 Juny, 1846] 
' Monsieur, et trés honoré ami, 

On m’a prié, de la part du Conseil pour l’administration des affaires 
de l’Eglise Catholique 4 St. Gall, de mettre en musique les paroles “Ecce 
quam bonum et quam jucundum habitare patres in unum” etc., et je 
voudrai savoir de quelle maniére cela entre dans la cerémonie de conse- 
cration, 4 fin de bien comprendre la chose et comment on peut en tirer 
parti. 


, 
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Si le temps continue bon je viendrai le dimanche 4 St. Gall et j’aurai 
le plaisir de vous y passer aprés la Messe, et alors vous aurez la bonté 
ut-étre de vouloir me communiquer des explications 4 ce sujet. Dans 
Pinterim je vous transmets quelques piéces, tirées du Cantarium, que j’ai 
mis 4 4 voix. Si vous aimerez en prendre copie, elles sont 4 votre service; 
mais avant de les transcrire je voudrais vous en parler relativement 4 
quelques endroits ot j’ai fait des petits changements. Pour le moment 

adieu, et soyez persuadé de la haute considération avec laquelle je suis 

Votre trés devoué serviteur 
Pearsall de Willsbridge. 
Wartensee. Jeudi matin. 

P. S. Il est trés probable que je serai 4 St. Gall le samedi soir vers 7 
heures. Dans ce cas je me rendrai chez vous pour un moment et si vous 
n’avez pas aucune prédication 4 preparer pour le lendemain, je puis vous 
dire quelques mots sur la musique ci-jointe. Mais pourtant si vous avez 
des engagements ailleurs ne restez pas chez vous a cause de ma visite. 
Cela s’entend sans le dire. 


With the above letter the long correspondence with Ohler 
begins. At this time he was Actuar of the Diocese of St. Gall. 
He survived Pearsall, for whom he seems to have had a genuine 
affection, as he carefully preserved every scrap of his music and 
letters, of which many years later, I was so fortunate to become 
the possessor. 

XVIII 
To Chancellor Oehler 
[at end] WarTENSEE, 29 OctToBeEr, 1846. 
My dear Sir and Friend, 

You had the goodness to request me on a former occasion to write to 

you in English and I now profit by your kindness in this respect, being 


obliged to write in haste a few remarks on a sketch of one of the ““Lamenta- 
tions”! which I promised to harmonize. I have harmonized it according 


Solo Chorus 


A- ie - leph. E ° - go vir vi-dens pauper - ta-tem me- 
am fa vir- ga in-dig-na-ti - o- nis @- 7 - jus 
Solo Chorus 


t 
-dux it in te - ne- bias et non in lu - - - 


1In order to understand much of this letter, I print here the opening of the set- 
ting of the Lamentations referred to.—W. B. S. 


25°s wo 
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: A- - - - - leph Me - . -mi-nav-it et ad- 
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tomy own feeling. Be so good as to look it through and tell me when we 
next meet whether it is in accordance with yours. 

In treating it as a Part Song I have followed a system which I believe 
to be that on which the chant-music of [the] Christian Church was com- 


The cantus firmus consists of a Newma and a melody which is divis- 
able into two sections. Each of these sections consists of incipient-notes, 
an irregular phrase, notes of preparation, and a cadence. But the 
cadence, in the first section, is a medial or half-cadence; and the incipient 
note of the second section is not always necessary. I must now illustrate 
this by an example. 


First Section 


Neuma Incipient Irregular Notes of 
As Notes Preparation Half-Cadence 


Incipient Irregular Notes of Neuma and 
fy Note _ Phrase Preparation Final Cadence 


First: with regard to the tempo I have marked it C, or common time, as 
wecallit. But as the hee 2 phrase may consist of an indefinite num- 
ber of notes, I have enclosed it in a parenthesis marked in red ink [here 
represented by dotted lines] and I have done this to separate it from the 

er parts of the melody which must be regular. I say must be regular, 
because it so happens in the present instance that there was no need of 
departing from the tempo in noting down any of the irregular phrases. 
They are all, I believe, strictly consistent with it; and I have enclosed 
them in red lines merely to denote their position in the melody. 

Secondly: The words are applied to the notes rather otherwise than 
inthe Cantarium. This was, if not necessary, at least very advisable; 
because it is an admitted fact that the old musicians set their music to 
their text without any regard to accent or quantity, which was much 
occasioned by their having no bars (Taktstreiche) to mark the strong 
and weak parts of the measure. 

The principle which I have adopted in the present case is this. 
When the text begins with an accented syllable, I have applied it to the 
incipient notes and carried it on to the second note of the irregular phrase 
so as to terminate it on the strong part of the measure, e. g. 


<= 


E- govir 


But where the text begins with an unaccented syllable followed by an ac- 
cented syllable, there I have given the unaccented syllable to the incip- 
lent notes and the accented syliable to the first note of the irregular 


Second Section 
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phrase, so as to have the accents on the strong part of the measure, 
e. g. 


Con - clus-it vi-as 


In the irregular phrase the notes should be governed by the accent of the 
text, and wherever a word occurs [which] begins with an accented 
syllable followed by two unaccented ones, a triplet 


is employed, and where in a dissyllable the first is accented and the last 
not, this form is adopted: 


I have much more to say on this subject than I can write here, therefore 
I will go on to the notes of preparation. I have called them so because 
they prepare the ear for the cadence which follows them. They are two 
in number, and the first of them should fall on that accented syllable 
which stands before the last accented syllable in either section of the 
text, e. g. “‘Aedificavit in gy-ro me-o”. The second of these notes should 
fall on the succeeding unaccented syllable, and if there are two, then the 
note should be divided into two. The cadence at the end of the first 
section of the text should not be a perfect cadence, for the sense of the 
words does not there come to a close. It should be a half-cadence and 
should be sung to the last accented syllable in the section. 

If the second section of the text begins with an wnaccented syllable, 
then an incipient note or two should be employed, as the case may be, 
but so as to bring the first accented syllable on the first note of the fol- 
lowing irregular phrase. If however the text begins with an accented 
syllable, then no incipient note is necessary, but one may begin on the 
first note of the irregular phrase. 

As to the two notes of preparation in the second section the same 
observations apply to them as have been made with regard to the two 
notes of preparation in the first section, excepting that (at least I think 
so) one should pause on the last of the notes in question, in order to take 
breath and sing more easily and impressively the concluding Neuma and 
perfect cadence. 

Lastly I may remark that I have varied the cadence of the first 
Neuma from that of the last. In point of melody they are both alike, 
but as this contributes to produce a certain degree of monotony, I thought 
it advisable to terminate the cadence of the first Neuma in the minor of 
E and that of the concluding Neuma in the major of G. 

It would be very desirable to reduce all Chauntsand Church- Melodies 
which contain anything like a falso bordone to principles such as the fore- 
going, because it is impossible otherwise to execute them, excepting with 
the assistance of traditional recollections; and as musical traditions are 
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not everywhere preserved, such assistance is not always, indeed, very 
rarely, to be obtained. The system which I have advanced may be 
capable of improvement, but in the absence of any other, it is perhaps 
worthy of attention; especially as I have strong reasons to believe that 
something very like it was adopted by those who framed the music of the 
Ancient Church. I hope that you will be able to read what I have been 
obliged to write in great haste. Let me thank you for much kindness and 
attention and entreat you to believe me to be 
Very truly yours 
Pearsall de Willsbridge. 

P.S. Pray present my congratulations to M. Mirer on his election 
to the Episcopacy. I will send the “‘Ecce quam bonum” in a day or two. 
I wish to make a slight alteration in the Horn parts of the partition which 
you have already seen, and as soon as this is effectuated I will transmit it 
to you. 


XIX 


To Chancellor Oehler 


[at end] WarTENSEE, 25 Nov., 1846. 
My dear Sir and Friend, 

Accept my best thanks for the two letters which you have had the 
goodness to write to me, and more especially for the obliging expressions 
of regard and friendship which you have addressed to me there. M. 
d’Albertis has delivered to me the Directorium from Engelberg, and the 
other Book containing the Organ accompaniments and today I have, with 
your last letter, received the Directorium by Molitor. The Directorium 
from Engelberg is very old. The handwriting seems to be of the 10th or 
11th century and I think I shall be able to decipher some of the Neuma 
Schrift. It is a highly interesting book. The other book is also interest- 
ing, in many respects, but the organ accompaniment is very full of gram- 
matical error. Relationes falsae and Octaves in the Batutta abound in it, 
and certainly no confidence can be placed in the introduction of sharps 
and flats (# and }) there. 

Let me say one word with regard to a passage in your first letter 
relative to the Tone of the Te Deum at Sanctum quoque Paraclitum, Tu 
Patris, etc., Tu ad liberandum, etc., etc., You think the melodies of these 
verses are in the Fourth Tone, and not in the Third Tone, and that the 
passage as I propose to change it, substituting F for Fis (thus: 


instead of: 


4 


is not good. As I understand your letter, you prefer that Fis should re- 
main. But this could not be allowed, for (according to the doctrine 
propounded by Spiess relative to the harmonic character of these two 
tones) neither Fis nor Dis can be admitted either in the Third or Fourth 
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Tone, so that neither of them can conclude with a perfect cadence of their 
scales. The Third Tone often ends with this cadence: e. g. 


It is, indeed, a cadence characteristic of the Third Tone, and seems to 
apply to the phrase in question. In Molitor’s version of the Te Deum the 
Gis never once appears. But it is not quite conclusive against the use 
of it, for it was sometimes sung, when no # appeared in the music. I have 
never been able to find any rule for its introduction in the Third and 
Fourth Tones excepting this, that it was to be used always (I mean the 
#) when, without its presence, there would be a succession of great thirds 
moving by whole tones; for instance in a passage like this a tribus 


mi 
— 


Such a passage would be bad, because the mi contra fa would be too ob- 
servable in it, and therefore the passage should be harmonised thus, e. g.: 


= 


There is another rule also, that where the Gis appears in any given 
part of a melody, it must [be] continued as long as the melody continues 
at La with an ascending character, and cannot be removed till the melody 
descends, and remains below La. ; 

I shall be at St. Gall in the course of next week and then I will ask 
you to shew me the work by Janssen. In the meantime let me tell you 
that I have lately read an interesting fact, in a work by Mr. Kiesewetter 
of Vienna. He says that Pope Gregory XIII wished to have a correct 
edition of the Gregorian song and that he employed Palestrina himself 
to inspect the Mss. in the Vatican and to extract therefrom materials for 
a Cantarium. Palestrina found, however, that many of the melodies had 
been corrupted and incorrectly written; so that it was necessary to alter 
them, and he reported this opinion to His Holiness, who gave him full 
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power to correct all such melodies as appeared to be faulty. This task 
was undertaken by Palestrina in conjunction with one of his disciples, 
named Giovanni, Guidetti, who had a particular taste and capability 
for the thing, and (under the direction of Palestrina) Guidetti produced a 
work, with a preface explaining at length the use of the Tones and the 
right mode of employing them in Choral song. This work was published 
in the year 1582 under the following title: ““Directorium Chori ad usum 
Sacrosancte Basilicee Vaticani et aliarum Cathedralium et Collegiatarum 
Eccles. Collectum. . .Opera Johannis Guidetti Bononiensis,” etc. Is 
this in the Library at St. Gall? or at Einsiedeln? It must be a work of 
high authority—and it would be interesting to compare it with the Direc- 
torium Sti. Galli. 

I am glad that you contemplate giving a second edition of the Can- 
tarium, and I hope that it will appear under the authority of the Bishop 
of St. Gall, so as to enforce its use in every Gemeinde. 

I will not fail to finish the Requiem and the Lamentations, but I 
cannot work at them just at present, for I have my hands full of corres- 
pondence which I must dispatch without delay. 

Thanking you once more for your kind letters and for the books 
which you have had the goodness to convey to me, I will beg you to 
believe that I am Most faithfully yours 

Pearsall de Willsbridge. 


The authors quoted in the above letter are probably (1) 
Johann Baptist Molitor (d. 1900) the reformer of Catholic Church 
music in Suabia, whose two sons (Gregor Ferdinand, Abbot of 
Beuron and Raphael Ferdinand,) have carried on their father’s 
good work; (2) Meinrad Spiess (1683-1761), who published a 
“Tractatus Musicus” at Augsburg in 1745 and (3) N. A. Janssen, 
a Carthusian monk of Louvain, whose “‘Vrais Principes du Chant 
Gregorien” (1845) appeared in a German translation in 1846. 
Guidetti is well known. The “Requiem,” which Pearsall con- 
sidered his most mature work, has never been heard in this country, 
though it is occasionally performed at Einsiedeln. The autograph 
isin the British Museum. It is written for chorus, organ and brass 
instruments. A beautiful movement from it (the Christe eleison) 
is printed as an anthem (“O give thanks unto the Lord’’) in W. F. 
Trimnell’s “Sacred Compositions of Robert Lucas de Pearsall.” 


To Chancellor Oehler 


[at end] WarTENSEE, 27 Nov., 1846. 
Eine Verbesserung des Te Deum in Betreff der Harmonie. 

N.B. In the following harmony I have omitted the Gis in the Dis- 
cant, and I think that the general effect is improved. The Bass flows 
better and the Fis is everywhere avoided. tae 

. de W. 


a 
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P.S. to my letter of yesterday. I have just heard that Mr. Leonard 
G’miir is going to Rome on a mission relative to the affairs of the Epis- 
copacy. If that be really the case, perhaps he might be able to obtain 
there a copy of Guidetti’s work. It was first published in the year 1582. 
A new edition appeared in 1589, and another in 1600. There are editions 
of later date but these do not contain the prefatory essay on the use of 
the Church Tones. If you possess the Cantica Sacra of Ett and Hauber, 
I will thank you to let me see it, when next I come to St. Gall. Hauber 
was House-Chaplain to the King of Bavaria and was indefatigable in his 
musical researches, although without much practical knowledge. Ett, 
however, is a very respectable authority. He was educated in a Cloister 
School, where he learnt to sing according to the system of the Church 
Tones, and is one of the few now existing who know how to supply the # 
and b. Ever faithfully yours, P. de W. 


If by chance Mr. L. G’miir should see at Rome a copy of Padre 
Martini’s Saggio di Contrapunto, which might be bought for two or 
three dollars, I should be very much obliged if he would purchase it for me. 


XXI 
To the same 
{at end] WARTENSEE, SUNDAY MorninG 
{undated, NovemBer? 1846] 
My dear Sir and Friend, 
There is one request which I forgot to mention to you when I was 
last at St. Gall, namely, that you would have the goodness to procure for 


= 
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me a black cap such as you once before sent me. I send that which was 
then made as a means of taking the measure. I must observe however 
that it is a trifle too small. I think also the shape and convenience of the 
thing might be improved by making it so as to cover the ears. [a sketch]. 
Dom. Dech. Greith wears such an one as I mean. I should wish this to 
be made as soon as possible, and when it is finished you will perhaps have 
the kindness to send it to me here with the bill for making. I write this 
just as I am on the point of starting for Augsburg so that I have scarcely 
time to say more than Adieu. 
Believe me ever 
Faithfully yours 
P. de W. 


XXII 
To the same 


[at end] WarTENSEE, 6 DeceMBER, 1846. 
My dear Sir and Friend, 

Your last letter d.d. 4th of the present month has just reached me, 
and at a moment when I am in the midst of an affair of business which I 
must dispatch without delay; therefore I cannot write you so detailed an 
answer as I would wish. But this is of little importance, for time lies 
before us, and I can write to you again in the course of the week. With 
regard to your request that I will help you in your intended study of 
counterpoint, it will suffice to say that I will, with pleasure, give you any 
assistance of which I am capable. On this subject you shall hear from 
me again very speedily, and I will therefore merely add a word of advice, 
namely, that it will be better not to encumber yourself with the study of 
too many books at one and the same time. Remain constant to Fux. 
His exposition of counterpoint is the simplest and most satisfactory 
which I have met with, and when you have gone with him through 
Quadricinium you will read Matheson and any other book of the kind 
with half the labor and twice the speed that may now be required. 

I will this evening prepare a note of the things which I wish to have 
from Rome. If anything interesting should occur to you on that subject 
I wish you would add it to my note. I will therefore (for I have much to 
write) bid you adieu for the present, and by that you will believe me to be 

Very faithfully yours, 
Pearsall de Willsbridge. 


P.S. You will find the note of what I want from Rome enclosed in 
this letter. Will you have the goodness to insert at the letter (a) the 
commencing words of the Hymn which is given in Morley’s book. It was, 
I think, Conditor or Creator alme siderum. If Mr. G’miir can get the 
Directorium Chori at Rome for a reasonable price I should like to have it. 
It has just occurred to me that perhaps through Mr. G’miir one might take 
a copy of your Cantarium to the Maitre de Chapelle of the Pope and ask 
him to correspond with you. This might be useful hereafter. Your name 
would be at any rate knowntohim. Pray offer my best compliments and 
thanks to Mr. G’miir and wish him on my part a pleasant journey. 
thank you for your obliging offers relative to the cap and the excursion to 
the Cloister near Flawyl. I will say more on these subjects when I next 
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write. N. B. If it is possible to have the parts of my Ecce quam bonum 
copied I could get it executed by the choir at Rohrschach so as to prepare 
them for a later execution at St. Gall. 


“Fux” in the above letter refers to Johann Baptist Fux’s, 
“Gradus ad Parnassum” (1725); ‘‘“Matheson” to one of the nu- 
merous theoretical works of Johann Matheson (1681-1764) “‘Mor- 
ley” to Thomas Morley’s “Plaine and easie introduction to prac- 
ticall musicke” (1597). 


XXIII 
To the same 


[at end] WarTENsEE, 15 DecemBeEr, 1846. 
My dear Sir and Friend, 

Your letter of the 13th of this month has just reached me. On Wed- 
nesday the 23rd of the same I shall be here at Wartensee and most happy 
to have the pleasure of receiving you. I presume that you will arrive 
at Rohrschach by the St. Galler-Eilwagen so that I may expect you in the 
morning. I will merely add that a bed is at your service and that a 
cordial welcome awaits your arrival. I have to thank you for delivering 
the papers which I sent you to Mr. G’miir. I await his return with great 
interest. 

My servant is waiting, while I write, to carry this to the Post, so that 
I will defer any further conversation till the day of your visit to Warten- 
see, merely begging you to work, in the meantime, at the exercises and to 
make your counterpoint as flowing as you can. Write always within the 
compass of a voice, that is to say, so that what you write may be sung with 
ease. Bring with you to Wartensee what you have written and I will 
then correct it to the best of my ability. 

Very faithfully yours, 
Pearsall de Willsbridge. 


XXIV 
To the same 


{at end] 18 DecemBeEr, 1846. 
My dear Sir and Friend, 

I have received your last letter and shall expect you on Wednesday; 
but pray remain the night at Wartensee, if you can, for in the long even- 
ing we shall have more time and better leisure to talk of counterpoint 
than in the morning. : 

In the meantime I will send you the arrangement of Sacris solemnis, 
which you will find at the end of this sheet of paper. I have often con- 
sidered that Hymn, and am convinced that the form which it assumes in 
the Cantarium is a wide departure from its original structure. Thisis 
the case with the greater number of the Hymns of the Ancient Church. 
There can be no doubt that the music which will suggest itself to the 
mind of a pious man living in a primitive age and regarding simplicity as 
a virtue, will be itself very simple. I think also that all music compo 
by such a man to rhimed verse, must of necessity be stamped with the 
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rhythm and character of that verse. I cannot doubt that this was the case 
with the early Hymns of your Church, when they first appeared in the 
world. But the notation (Newmaschrift) in which they were at first 
written was an uncertain and insufficient means of recording them, and 
the errors of copyists during a thousand years, and above all, the taste for 
embroidery and ornament which prevailed during the 14th and 15th 
centuries, have, in my humble opinion, distorted them into their present 
shape. In arranging this Hymn, I have endeavored to bring it back to 
its original character. All the notes which I have left out are such as 
seem to me to be the embellishment of posterior times, and such as stood 
in the way of pure harmonical progression. One may, in this manner, 
produce an approximation to what must have been the original form. 
But still, as my alterations are merely the results of my own opinion, 
they will of course always remain open to dispute, especially on the part 
of those who regard as sacred that which is recommended by great age 
and long use. I however feel that it is an act of piety to disencumber 
an ancient melody of that which I believe conscientiously to have been 
superadded to it. 

Perhaps you will have the goodness to shew this version of the Hymn 
to Mr. Prof. Huber and ask him to have it performed at his school. I 
shall be curious to hear the result of such an experiment, for I am con- 
vinced that, in its present form, it is not only easy to sing, but that the 
harmony is likely to make a good effect. At any rate, I believe that 
the effect will be better than that of the arrangement for five voices 
in the Cantarium. Adieu until Wednesday, and believe me 

Very faithfully yours, 
P. de W. 


